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and 
Best Wishes for the Pew Pear 


from the 
€nditorial and Managerial Staffs 
of 
The Fournal of Business Education 


A great many of our usual readers will be in distant places where the 
Journal cannot reach them. We, nevertheless with even deeper sincerity, 
send them our best wishes, even though they may not read our words. Many 
more members of the Business Education Fraternity will be joining them in 
the next few months. 


The events of the immediate past give us much for which to be thankful. 
While the coming year will undoubtedly have its reverses, all the evi- 
dence indicates that the helplessness with which the task was being carried >) 
on is over. We start the new year with hope and prayer that by next year 
this time this catastrophe will be over. If not, we can surely anticipate an 
even more optimistic outlook than we have at present. 


In the meantime, those who must stay at home can and should conserve the 
permanent values, so that when we can again attack the basic problems of 
peace we will have an excellent basis for beginning. The Journal def 
nitely expects to continue and maintain its standards, as far as is consistent 
with the war effort. While as much attention as possible will be given to the 
war problems of business education, fundamental considerations will not be 


forgotten. 


When the fighting is over the real problems of business education will again 
come to the fore. Let us prepare now to face them courageously, and fair- 
mindedly. May our efforts in this coming new year be blessed with cour- 
age and success. 
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A SMASH HIT! 
ALL OVER — COUNTRY 
For Secretarial Training 


APPLIED 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 
By John Robert Gregg 


Recently off the press, this text trains the student in the procedures, 
the actual work, the customs of the office, business papers, office 
machines, and filing—all as they are found in the modern office. 
Skill in shorthand, English, spelling, typing, and secretarial arithmetic 
is carried to higher levels through selected drills. 

Realism is attained in personality training. A marketable personality 
is built through specialized projects, 

Special emphasis is placed on training the student to plan and carry 
out : successful job-finding campaign. This is interesting and prac- 
ticable. 


Two practical, correlated workbooks—BUSINESS FORMS FOR APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, SECOND 
EDITION, Part I and Part II—are available. The use of Part II (advanced) extends the course to two semesters. 
Aiso, three double-faced Victrola records for secretarial training are available. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
STENOTYPY-= AND PRACTICE 


A fast-g rowing ; (Revised Edition) 
Charles H. Langer, PH.B., C.P.A. 


a business office — should have. 


Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning of our 
The steadily increasing growth of this mod- economic organization are covered first. Then follow treatments 

- of the procedures and practices found in the various departments 
ern method of recording speech means not of business, such as financial, purchasing, selling, labor, payroll and 


only an enlarged demand for competent administrative. 
Stenotypists, but opens up opportunities for OFFICE AND FACTORY PAYROLL 


The newly revised Lectures on Office and Factory Payroll contain 


Stenotype instruction and pr 5 etent Steno- material of particular interest at this time. Additional material is 

type instructors as well. It will be well worth also included on employees’ earnings records and the accounting 

_ your while, therefore, to get the latest facts on Social Security 
_ in connection with such opportunities, A Educators have welcomed Office Procedure and 
letter will bring to you—without obligation Practice because it fills an important gap in 
commerce courses—a knowledge of how things 


—full information. are done in business. 
| See! Send for Examination Copy 
The Stenotype Company 332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


| Paces Yoong Ave., Chicago W ALTON PUBLISHING 
| 0 —the original and proved re fe) M p A N Y 


| machine and system 
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THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 


"Thr sacrifices that are needed in order to win 
the war are apparent to us all. 

The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the 
Government’s pleas to conserve gas and rubber, the 
economies required to avoid inflation, the necessity 
of rationing many essential commodities—all these 
have become vital in the minds of our people. 

Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size 
of the task before us, but to the fact that our future 
as a nation is at stake; and in characteristic fashion 
we-a// are responding. 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and 
regardless of creed, or color, or political convictions, 
our honest differences of opinion are being dissi- 
pated before the issue that confronts us. 

This is the glory of democracy: that a man may 
think as he will, speak as he will, vote as he will, and 
worship God in his own way; yet in the hour of peril 
to the State, that which is for the greatest good of 
all is not only his most compelling thought but the 
strongest prompting of his heart. 

In that hour his thought is no longer of himself 
but of his country; and it is as though his soul were 
crying out those memorable words of Plato: ‘““Man 
was not born for himself alone but for his country.”’ 


The Slogan of the Treasury Department is: » President 
“EVERYBODY TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR’S” 
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MANY SCHOOLS ARE 
TAKING THESE STEPS 


Making continuous use of machines 
during regular classroom hours; 
providing additional practice peri- 
ods and short courses for special 
and post-graduate students. 


Expanding the curriculum to in- 
clude evenings and Saturdays, so 
that a greater number of students 
can be trained in machine work. 

Using the most modern practice 
texts and other teaching materials; 
improving training procedures so 
that students may attain a maximum 
of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office ma- 


chine short-cuts and operating tech- : 


niques that are used today in war 
industries and government offices. 


Making a wider range of skills 
available to students by increasing 


the number of elective courses 
which provide machine training. 


Is Your Office Machine Training 
Geared to Wartime Needs? 


Today, in most industrial and governmental centers, 
the shortage of trained office machine operators is so 
acute that employers are being forced to accept appli- 
cants whose knowledge of office machine operation is 
not sufficient to produce the best results. 


America’s schools can aid government and industry, 
not only by urging more students to take machine train- 
ing, but by speeding up training so that students become 
competent operators in a shorter time. 


In studying how your school can best meet this critical 
demand, let Burroughs help you. The Burroughs Educa- 
tional Division offers practical assistance in getting the 
maximum classroom use out of your present machine 
equipment; can advise you on the newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. Call 
your local Burroughs office, or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


ADAPTING THE CONSUMER EDUCATION TO WARTIME NEEDS 


There is a strong tendency among some teachers of 
consumer education to discard all previous subject mat- 
ter and to build their courses entirely in terms of the 
war situation. They would limit their courses entirely 
to such topics as rationing, salvage, price control, repair 
and maintenance, war changes in government and stand- 
ards for consumer goods. This is, it seems to us, most 
unwise. Obviously any teacher who neglects the pres- 
ent situation in favor of the past or the uncertain future 
is not doing justice to his pupils. 

It is not wise, however, to completely ignore the per- 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The war emergency is resulting in a considerable 
amount of vocational training which is of very limited 
form. Students are being trained, often in a week or 
less, to perform a single operation through which they 
can be useful in the war effort and earn good pay. Our 
high school students and graduates are often being 
turned into narrow minded specialists who know little 
or nothing about the implications of what they are doing. 
These procedures are undoubtedly necessary at the pres- 
ent time. Such job courses are, however, in terms of 
the fundamental purposes of education, undesirable in 
ordinary times because they narrow the student’s out- 
look rather than broaden it. 

Job training should be conducted so as to increase the 
student’s versatility. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
many academic teachers look upon current developments 
in vocational education with great concern. Teachers 
of vocational subjects for business occupations may 


manent problems of consumer education. Housing will 
inevitably again come to the foreground. Why not deal 
with such enduring problems as the merits of various 
plans of homes and the fundamental problems of 
budget? Our schools are organized not only in terms 
of the immediate present, but for the enduring values. 

It is not sensible to throw all of the facts you have 
about goods and services, that you cannot get now, in 
the waste basket. These materials are, and will con- 
tinue to be, invaluable materials for constantly adjust- 
ing the consumer education course to current needs. 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


often need to undertake all kinds of short-cut devices 
in achieving job efficiency. We now hear people talk 
about training stenographers in one or two months 
simply because under dire necessity certain workers 
have been given marginally useful skills in this brief 
period of time. 

Undoubtedly we will learn many things about im- 
provement in learning procedures as a result of this 
upheaval. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that vocational 
teachers increase their awareness rather than decrease 
their awarenss of the fact that there is no sharp divid- 
ing line between job success in a highly specialized field 
and ability to live wisely and abundantly. Fortunately, 
the school does not need to choose between these two 
alternatives. It can give both, and often has. Never- 
theless, if it were necessary to choose, the broader ob- 
jective would, without doubt, be the choice of all of us. 


MANPOWER AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The recent allocation of all manpower control to Paul 
V. McNutt may result in a better co-ordination of efforts 
at securing a more correct occupational distribution for 
war purposes. Some people have been making the judg- 
ment that there still is a relative surplus of clerical and 
especially stenographical workers; others have been 
fulminating about the dire shortage of office workers. 
Probably both groups are somewhat right. No doubt, 
certain business and many governmental offices have an 
excessive number of clerical and stenographical workers. 
Some of this is caused by poor planning. Some of it is 
caused by the need for taking on less well trained work- 
ers to meet current needs. These newer workers are 
often less efficient, and therefore, more of them are 
required to do the amount of work that was formerly 
undertaken by a smaller number of workers. 

Basically there is in addition to this working and 
training problem an actual shortage of clerical workers. 
We cannot send millions of men abroad with the tre- 
mendous amount of equipment they need, and properly 
take care of their personnel records without thousands 
of clerks. Much as many of us may look with doubt 
upon the tremendous increase in government workers, it 
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is an inevitable concomitant of the expansion of our 
army and its related services. : 
Some of these manpower problems, in the field of busi- 
ness education at least, will solve themselves as time 
goes on; some of them can be solved by adequate pro- 
grams of in-service training. A start has been made on 
this program within the government. Much more re- 
mains to be done within the government itself, and espe- 
cially in non-governmental, but nevertheless vitally im- 
portant, war enterprises. Our pre-service training pro- 
gram needs to be made more realistic in terms of the 
demands of the Army. War these days is a new type of 
war; it is fought not only with guns and ammunition, 
but with typewriters, files, and competent office person- 
nel. Only when the correspondence and record keeping 
is accurate can we make certain that adequate material 
and men are available in the Army services at the right 
time. 
A clearer indication of what clerical training needs 
will be for the next few months or years will very much 
increase the efficiency of teachers of business education. 
As we know more clearly just what is needed, and when 
and how, we can more effectively meet the challenge of 


war planning. 
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WAR PUTS A PREMIUM 
ON FIGURE WORKERS 


The man in uniform knows how to operate a Monroe 
Calculator ... the Army and Navy need thousands of 
men like him. 


The girl that studied Monroe operation in school... 
a better job opens up for her at once, for as our armed 
forces grow by leaps and bounds, figure workers in war 
and civilian industries are in tremendous demand. 


Today commercial schools are keenly alive to the im- 
ortance of training students in Monroe operation and 
usiness arithmetic ... many of them own Monroe Edu- 

cators, regular Monroe Adding-Calculators made for 
school use only. 


Get in touch with your nearest Monroe branch—take 
full advantage of Monroe service to assure you full use 
of your Monroe equipment for the duration. Ask about 
our Guaranteed Maintenance Plan of regular inspection 
by factory-trained mechanics whose duty it is to keep 
your Monroe operating efficiently. 


Get in touch with us to help arrange your courses to 
meet war-time demands. Ask about Monroe Guaran- 
teed Maintenance, call the nearest Monroe branch (there 
are over 150 of them), or write to our Educational De- 
partment. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. | 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


FAMILIES OF 


To condense a doctorate into two 
JOURNAL pages is a tough job. It 
cannot be done. But when only two 
pages are available one who uses 
them to broadcast his findings in a 
piece of research should be careful 
not to generalize too much and thus 
iax the credulity of the reader. Tak- 
ing One report as it stands I find my- 
self puzzled over several points pre- 
sented, but not made.* 

Not long since educational the- 
orists outside the vocational training 
field began to talk and write about 
“broad, basic training” such as will 
fit for several or many occupations, 
even for all in a “given industry.” 
Then the happy (?) expression, “a 
family of occupations” was coined 
to indicate a group of jobs that could 
be trained for at one time. These 
generalizations did little harm as long 
as vocational educators were not 
called upon to implement them in a 
training program. When this time 
came to one assistant commissioner 
of education in a great state, he sent 
an S.O.S. to one of the professional 
proponents of this kind of training. 
No answer. Complete silence. Not 
even the academic static to which we 
are accustomed. Now comes a doc- 
torate thesis which throws this “fam- 
ily of occupations” into the curricu- 
lar laps of business educators—but 
with more specific suggestions than 
accompanied earlier generalizations in 
this area. Within this limited space 
I can do little more than raise a few 
questions and make a few observa- 
tions. 

We are told that “youth, despite 
their individual differences, can be 
grouped into relatively broad fam- 
ilies of potential workers having sim- 
ilar aptitudes and skills.” Also that 
“thousands of occupations can be 

grouped into broad occupational fam- 
ilies which make similar demands 
upon workers.” So far there is noth- 
ing new. These are the familiar 
sentences which preface all argu- 


*““Can Your Students Hold Only One Office 
Job?", The Journal of Business ducation, Oc- 
tober 1942, page 19. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


ments for the abandonment of “spe- 
cific” vocational training in favor of 
a kind that prepares for many jobs 
and thus enhances one’s ‘‘chances for 
employment.” Perhaps for the first 
time specifically, the researcher 
quoted says that “this relationship 
clearly applies to the business work- 
er.” 
Finding 1. “A clerical or applied 
business practice course must be the 
backbone of any commercial training 
for a majority of the students” who, 
I assume, are at the high school level. 
This finding is based upon the im- 
plied or alleged fact that the twelve 
clerical occupations mentioned in the 
report and listed below are not mutu- 
ally exclusive with respect to duties 
performed: stenographer, bookkeep- 
er, general clerk, mail clerk, file clerk, 
billing clerk, shipping clerk, stock 
clerk, typist, machine operator, sales- 
person, office boy. The exception, 
of course, is salesperson; but this 
really is not an exception because this 
job is erroneously classified as a 
“clerical” job. So we may pass up 
this error and its consequences. 
One suspects at the outset that 
some of the cooperating workers mis- 
named their jobs. But one cannot be 
sure to what extent this is true or to 
what extent it nullifies the conclu- 
sions drawn from the data. There 
were 81 stenographers. That 59 of 
them typed outside their main jobs 
is not surprising; or that 27 of them 
met people; or that 45 did some fil- 
ing; or that 47 handled mail : or that 
37 telephoned; or that 34 operated 
some office machine—the Mimeo- 
graph duplicator perhaps; or that 15 
did “checking,” whatever that may 
mean. These things all have been 
recognized as parts of a collateral 
training clerical course for prospec- 
tive stenographers. Nothing new 
here. Nota “family of occupations” 
—just a group of miscellaneous 
minor duties which the stenographer- 
clerk performs. There is nothing to 
show that every stenographer should 
be a qualified “bookkeeper” just be- 
cause she does some “recording” ; or 


that she must be an expert “file clerk” 
just because she puts away her car- 
bon copies and answered mail; or 
that she should be an expert “billing 
clerk” just because 7 out of 81 do 
some kind of billing—type bills in a 
small office perhaps. In short, there is 
nothing here to show that the stenog- 
rapher should be trained specifically 
for a “family of occupations” just 
because she will do certain other 
things besides taking dictation and 
transcribing it. Substantial steno- 
graphic training with a substantial 
collateral unit of related clerical train- 
ing still will prepare girls for steno- 
graphic jobs. 

What of our investigator’s “book- 
keepers”—48 of them? They oper- 
ate no office machines. That’s sur- 
prising. No machine adding! No 
machine calculating! No machine 
posting! Small offices, no doubt. Re- 
cordative jobs of clerical nature; 
probably better classified as “general 
clerks.” That one-sixth take dicta- 
tion suggests a small-office combina- 
tion job. That 21 telephone is not 
surprising. The other duties (not 
“occupations” necessarily) performed 
by some of these bookkeepers still 
further suggest the general clerk who 
dignifies his job a bit by assuming 
the role of bookkeeper. But, at any 
rate, a substantial bookkeeping pro- 
gram, with a related clerical course, 
will still get young people ready for 
such bookkeeping jobs. No proof 
here that equal occupational com- 
petency in a “family of office occupa- 
tions” is essential to placement. 

Now we come to the “general 
clerk” —94 of them—some of whom 
do everything listed except “selling,” 
with a negligible number “billing,” 
and “meeting people” (surprising). 
The duties are about what one would 
expect of a general clerk, except that 
13 of them take some dictation—prob- 
ably stenographer-clerk jobs in small 
offices. All surveys have shown a 
preponderance of “general clerks” 
and the usual miscellaneous duties 
which they perform. More attention to 
better clerical training for this group 
has been advocated for a long time. 
But real competency in accounting 
and stenographic work are not indi- 
cated, except to the extent that the 


~ small-office job is the dominant out- 


let for a school’s graduates. 

Next follows five special clerks— 
just a handful in each category. No 
great spread of duties. “Mail clerks” 
handle the mail. ‘File clerks” file. 
“Billing clerks”—only two of them— 
do what one would expect. The only 
surprise here is to find 3 “billing 
clerks” operating office machines and 
only 2 billing. How did this third 
one get out of billing work? 
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The “shipping clerks”—there could 
be 4—do a few things, but since 
special shipping clerk duties don’t ap- 
pear in the list, we can’t be just sure 
that these are what they are reported 
to be. Since the “stock clerk” col- 
umn is almost identical with the 
“shipping clerk” column we can pass 
that up with a bit of suspicion as to 
classification and differentiation. 

The 22 typists do about what one 
would expect—type, file, telephone. 
Seven of them take dictation. How 
much? Are they “stenographic- 
clerks”? Surely one would not need 
to be prepared for a “family of oc- 
cupations” to take a typing job in 
which he would do a little filing, tele- 
phone occasionally, run a stencil du- 
plicator, meet people, and type bills! 

The 22 ‘“‘machine operators” oper- 
ate office machines. Only 3 operate 
a bookkeeping or recording machine, 
and one does billing of some kind. 
The others? We don’t know what they 
operate. Could be Comptometers, or 
Monroes, or adding machines. “Office 
boys” meet people and handle mail. 
That is about all. 

The author says: “The table (con- 
taining the above duties and occupa- 
tions) reveals the fact that these oc- 
cupations (12 of them) have a sim- 
ilarity of duties.” Nothing could be 
farther from the truth as to 9 of the 
twelve columns (occupations) in each 
of which there is a high degree of 
specialization. We have every right 
to assume that each of the 9 jobs rep- 
resented in these columns—mail 
clerk, file clerk, billing clerk, shipping 
clerk, stock clerk, typist, machine op- 
erator, salesperson, and office boy—is 
held by a group of the workers cov- 
ered, and that, on the evidence given, 
each of eight of them should be 
trained for through a specialized vo- 
cational business curriculum contain- 
ing an appropriate skill course and a 
short related clerical course. The 
other one of the nine jobs, “sales- 
person,” will require a highly special- 
ized type of training that no program 
aimed at a “family of occupations” 
will ever provide. 

Now what about the remaining 
three occupations — stenographer, 
bookkeeper, and “general clerk”? 

The investigator starts by a vague 
reference to someone who says that 
a “sandblaster in the construction in- 
dustry and a paint sprayer in the 
automobile industry require skills and 
abilities so similar that workers on 
one of these jobs can be successfully 
transferred to the other with little ad- 
ditional training and loss of skill.” 
But these are at best only semi-skilled 
jobs. And even at that, what the 
investigator says is merely that a man 
trained to be a “sandblaster” can 
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switch to a paint spraying job with- 
out much additional training. But 
what he doesn’t say- is that only a 
little of one kind of training is given 
for the sandblaster’s job, and that 
somewhat less than that little would 
suffice for the paint sprayer’s job. 
That is not diversified training for a 
“family of occupations” in the sense 
that the investigator is urging busi- 
ness educators to undertake that kind 
of training. 

To illustrate. Prepare one to 
“handle the mail” (sand blaster). 
How much training will be required 
to qualify him as a “file clerk” (paint 
sprayer)? Prepare one to operate a 
typewriter expertly. How easily 
could he switch to calculating ma- 
chine operator? Or to bookkeeper? 
Or to stenographer? Or to public 
relations clerk? You see, these are 
not “sand blaster” or “paint sprayer” 
semi-skilled jobs. They require long- 
time programs of training. The only 
way the switch from one to the other 
can be made easily is for each to be 
made the basis of vocational training. 
But more about this later. 

Students enter the “broad field of 
business” through specific doors of 
varying size. Generalizations as to 
these doors are dangerous. Here is 
one: “If a student was trained for 
the duties found in the first column 
(of the table) he would be in a posi- 
tion to handle ten or twelve jobs with 
little additional training.” The rub 
here seems to be that the investigator 
fails to distinguish between “duties” 
and “jobs.” One can file a little as 
collateral work without being an ex- 
pert file clerk—one who would be 
able to hold a filing “job” of conse- 
quence. One could post or meet 
people as a minor part of his job with- 
out being either a bookkeeper or re- 
ceptionist or a personnel clerk. So 
on through the list. 

But, of course, one could argue 
that the only way to be sure that a 
job can be got is to prepare for sev- 
eral—the whole twelve listed in the 
table, for example. That seems to 
be what the investigator says, except 
that he now uses “duties” instead of 
“jobs” when he says that “another 
fact would appear to be true (from 
what, is not clear), and that is that 
adequate training in these duties 
(italics mine) could be accomplished 
in a reasonably short time.” What 
is a “reasonably short time”? What 
“duties” are meant? All of them for 
each job, or only the simpler ones that 
a stenographer, or bookkeeper, or 
general clerk would be called upon to 
do? If the latter, then we are right 
back where we started. A _ stenog- 
rapher, or a bookkeeper should be 
able to perform certain related cler- 


ical duties. Consequently a steno- 
graphic training program should in- 
clude a related clerical course. The 
same for the bookkeeping training 
program. Nothing new here. Noth- 
ing that borders on training for a 
“family of occupations.” Just train- 
ing for the mill-run of real steno- 
graphic or bookkeeping jobs. The 
general clerk doesn’t need to be an 
occupational specialist in any clerical 
work to handle a “general clerical” 
job. He needs reasonable skill in 
handling a variety of tasks for which 
no specialist is available and presum- 
ably where such is not needed. 

But if the former view is meant 
(all essential duties for each job) 
then we must undertake to include 
substantial occupational skill training 
for all of the specialties included in 
the list. How long would this take * 
Could it be accomplished in a “rea- 
sonably short time”? 

On this point the investigator re- 
lies upon his memory that private 
business schools once “trained gram- 
mar school graduates in stenography, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, business 
English, spelling, penmanship, arith- 
metic, and commercial law” in “from 
eight to twelve months and placed 
them in positions (sic) which they 
held successfully.” He remembers 
also that stenographers were trained 
in “four to six months.” That isn’t 
the way I heard it. But this line of 
reasoning isn’t based on the data 
given, so we may pass it up. 

Here are some more concrete sug- 
gestions for shortening the time re- 
quired for the training. 

1. Double periods of typewriting 
one year instead of single periods two 
years. Aside from any arguments 
against this plan, does it “shorten the 
time”? 

2. Filing could be taught one peri- 
od daily “until it could be used with 
reasonable facility’—-perhaps the 
whole year, or more? But “reason- 
able facility” obviously isn’t intended 
as-occupational competence, since it is 
suggested that those who show a 
preference for it could continue “un- 
til a utility or skill level is reached,” 
however long this might take—60 
clock hours (?) as in business schools 
are suggested. That would be at 
least 16 weeks for the high school. 
But authorities say many more hours 
are required. No shortening of time 
here. 

3. The “same method for office 
machines” is suggested. The in- 
vestigator says that “‘one of the calcu- 
lating machine company _ schools 
(which?) takes up to 16 weeks of 
four hours a day for attaining job 
competence.” This figures out 102 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Adjust Business Education 
to the Emergency 


by Winifred Templeton 


Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


fm OR some time we have spoken 
‘ tritely of the “age of specializa- 
von” but in our imaginings we hardly 
visualized this period of super-spe- 
cialization into which World War 
‘| has projected us. Earlier esti- 
mates, that 63 ot of every 100 men 
‘ducted into the army must be 
‘rained in a specific job, appears to 
be minimum and later figures may 
approach 80 specialists out of each 
‘O00 accepted. 

Every man and woman, boy -and 
cirl, in the United States must be 
‘rained quickly and adequately to do 
« type of work in the army, the navy, 
the WAACS, WAVES, WACOGS, 
in the civil service, nursing, offices, 
stores, factories, and schools. ‘The 
“age” of specialization during this 
emergency cannot be 20 or 21, but 
15, 16, 17, 18. Voluminous communi- 
cations on training requirements are 
being received by the schools. So 
far the suggested plans show a lack 
of coordination, misplaced emphasis 
on some needs almost to the exclusion 
of others, and too little comprehen- 
sion of what schools can do with 
their equipment and personnel. 


Clerical Training Needs in the War 


Two characteristics of all the or- 
ganized programs presented to the 
schools directing their contributions 
to the war effort have been a lack 
of any appreciation of the tremen- 
dous shortage of clerical and steno- 
graphic help both in the armed forces 
and in industry. and no recognition 
or utilization of the facilities of the 
schools for meeting this shortage. 
Complete utilization of these facili- 
ties should materially reduce the 
number of special training centers 
set up by branches of the service 
for instruction in the fundamental 
skills. 


Basic courses in shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping should be 
stressed bv the schools and placed 
on a par with the regular army pre- 
induction,. or pre-flight courses. It 
is reported that, in number, the 
actual need for clerical help is 
greater than that of any other of the 
616 war occupations listed by the 
War Department. Yet records show 
that not more than 5 per cent of the 
recruits accepted by the Army Air 
Corps have a typing skill of 30 words 
per minute—considered the minimum 
for acceptance into the special cleri- 
cal school of the air force.* 


Help the War Training Program 


Stenographic training programs 
already set up by the Navy allow for 
a 16-week course, allotting one hour 
a day, six days a week, to the study 
of shorthand—a total of 96 hours to 
develop a dictation speed of 80 words 
per minute. The same length of time 
is spent on attaining a typing rate 
of 50 words per minute. Obviously, 
pre-enlistment training in high school 


1Faubion, Richard W., and Bellows, Roger 
M., ‘‘Personnel Work in the Army Air Forces,” 
Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 39, pp. 643-45, Oc- 
tober, 1942. 


“Civilian occupational opportunities tend to 
draw both boys and girls from the high 
schools before graduation.” 
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would save at least 192 hours of valu- 
able training time!! For boys who 
are seniors or within a few months 
of induction, an accelerated program 
of business training, devoting 2 
hours a day, could be used to enable 
them to develop the required basic 
skill in a short time. 

In many small schools where the 
more advanced pre-flight or pre-in- 
duction courses cannot be offered, 
additional emphasis can be placed 
upon the need for the development 
of clerical skills. Students in their 
last year of high school may find that 
graduation or college entrance re- 
quirements will not permit their 
changing to occupational courses. 
For these students, after-school 
classes could and should be provided 
to allow them to fulfill both educa- 
tional and service requirements. 


Teacher Load and the War 


This brings in a consideration of 
teacher load. Just how much extra 
time can a teacher be expected to 
give to war classes or activities out- 
side the regular school hours? In 
the early months of war and before 
educational needs and demands had 
been analyzed the teachers demon- 
strated their willingness to devote 
outside hours to war activities.— 
rationing, first aid, etc. Extra effort 
is expected of all civilians. But now 
that we begin to understand the tre- 
mendous task facing the schools it is 
evident that the responsibility of the 
teacher is in the training program. 
First-aid courses, air-raid warden 
duties, rationing, all should be left 
to the civilian population and those 
who cannot make other contributions. 
Teachers should be free to give the 
extra-training classes, after school or 
at night, for those who cannot fit 
into the regular school program. 

From the standpoint of economy 
and student morale it is unfortunate 
that the women’s divisions, the 
WAACS, WAVES, WACOGS, have 
necessarily been slower getting their 
organizations under way. It is hard- 
ly realized as yet the great number 
of women who will be needed for 
the work of relieving men for active 


duty. As a result the high schools 


are missing the opportunity to point 
the preparation of the girls toward 
as definite and as important a goal 
as the pre-induction and pre-flight 
courses have given the boys. Until 
more definite plans are made it be- 
comes the responsibility of the 
schools to clarify the situation and to 
urge the girls to prepare for some 
specific type of work. 
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Woman-Power and the 
War Needs 


Even a superficial survey of plans 
shows that women and girls are to be 
trained to do almost all things listed 
as army occupations. Where 70 per 
cent of all men taken into the army 
must be given occupational training. 
100 per cent of the girls in the 
women’s divisions must have special- 
ized training. These occupations also 
fall into the general classifications of 
electricity, mechanics, clerical, nurs- 
ing. The same basic courses outlined 
by the War Department, Service of 
Supply, as pre-induction courses can 
be elected by girls who show special 
aptitude for machines, electricity, 
radio code, etc. It is estimated that 
the completion of the prescribed 
fundamental courses will save not 
less than 60 hours training after 
induction. 

In addition to military needs, we 
are faced with an appalling shortage 
of workers in civilian occupations. 
This shortage is not only in mechani- 
cal and clerical fields but in merchan- 
dising. Civilian occupational oppor- 
tunities tend to draw both boys and 
girls from the high schools before 
graduation. 


Keep Them in School Till Needed 


Lowering of the draft age to 18 and 
the placing of an enlistment age of 
18 for the women’s divisions makes 
it necessary for schools, not only to 
give pupils the basic training for 
military service but the responsibility 
for keeping boys and girls in school 
until they are 18 so that their basic 
training will be so complete that 
there will be no wasted training time 
and expense after they are accepted 
for service. Emphasis given the pre- 
induction programs and imminent in- 
duction will help to furnish an incen- 
tive to boys and keep them in school. 
Both pre-induction courses and the 
Victory Corps plans tend to over- 
emphasize the importance of training 
for the boys. 

For both boys and girls the tend- 
ency to leave school for work can be 
combatted by giving them a clear 
understanding of their responsibility. 
However, a more concrete approach 
to the problem would be to institute 
and supervise a plan through which 
both boys and girls can be released 
from school half of the day for em- 
ployment. A comprehensive plan 
would permit two students to share 
one job, releasing each for half the 
school day. 

For a long time many business ed- 
ucators have lamented the limits 
placed upon completely effective busi- 
ness training by the practice of train- 
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ing entirely in the school situation 
without work experience. <A coordi- 
nated program of instruction and 
work on a job will have more and 
more appeal if the war continues to 
make demands for more and more 
trained workers. 

What happens to business educa- 
tion after the war probably will de- 
pend upon how the schools handle 
the present situation. Haphazard 
adjustment and absence of a long- 
view plan may mean that now boys 


and girls will leave school to work 
and business departments will con- 
tinue as before, though weakened 
by their inadequate response to the 
war situation. But, a well-organized 
plan for study and work, ably ad- 
ministered under the direct super- 
vision of the schools as part of their 
regular program, would demonstrate, 
beyond all doubt, the desirability of 
continuing some modification of the 
coordinated plan of business training 
in the post-war period. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 10) 


weeks (2% years) for the high 
school on a one-period-a-day sched- 
ule, or a year and a quarter for 
double periods. Where is the short- 
ening of time here? 

4. Bookkeeping for three months 
is suggested ; double periods presum- 
ably, for a smattering of knowledge 
of this subject, with undesignated 
longer periods for proficiency. 

5. Shorthand exclusively for po- 
tential stenographers, so this item in 
column one may be omitted, despite 
the fact that the “generalization” at 
the outset in this time-shortening dis- 
cussion included it. 

6. All the other duties in the col- 
umn are brushed aside without refer- 
ence to the element of time. 

7. All skill training should be 
bunched in the 12th year, while back- 
ground education (referred to as 
English, spelling, arithmetic, and pen- 
manship) and “occupational intelli- 
gence” (given through cooperative 
training before skill development has 
been begun) should be got out of the 
way in the first three high school 
years. How “cooperative” experi- 
ence can be got before skill training 
has been begun is not made clear. 
This plan would save no time; it 
would be impossible anyway. 

8. Those background business sub- 
jects which have been considered im- 
portant by every investigator, “com- 
mittee,” and “commission” since the 
turn of the century are not men- 
tioned—economics, economic geog- 
raphy, business principles, manage- 
ment, etc. This unfortunate omis- 
sion would shorten the time needed 
for vocational training. 

Does this all add up to the view 
that youth should be trained for a 
family of office and store occupations, 
that this can be accomplished quickly, 
and that specialization is out? Or 
does it really leave us with the view 
already held by most business edu- 
cators who favor any kind of voca- 
tional training, to wit: 

1. In the training of a stenographer 


an appropriate related-work clerical 


course should be included in the pro- 
gram, but with no intent to qualify 
the student for such other jobs in the 


‘clerical “family” as bookkeeper, file 


clerk, and key-drive calculating ma- 
chine operator. 

2. The same for the training of a 
bookkeeper, with the substitution of 
stenographer for bookkeeper in the 
collateral group of jobs. 

3. General clerical training should 
receive more emphasis, but should 
not include vocational stenographic 
or bookkeeping or filing or Comp- 
tometer operating training. 

4. Bookkeeper, stenographer, typ- 
ist, file clerk, and key-drive calculat- 
ing machine operator do not repre- 
sent a “family of occupations” that 
can be trained for in a “reasonably 
short time” and should not, there- 
fore, be mixed in with a “family of 
clerical occupations” such as mail 
clerk, shipping clerk, store clerk, and 
office boy. 

5. There is a sharp distinction be- 
tween a “job” and a “duty,” and a 
“family” of jobs should not be con- 
founded with a family of “duties” 
when setting up vocational training 
curricula. 

6. “Thousands of occupations can 
be grouped into broad occupational 
families,” but for the most part they 
are unskilled or semi-skilled jobs, and 
do not call for such widely different 
aptitudes and abilities as are indi- 
cated for stenographer, typist, book- 
keeper, and file clerk, to say nothing 
about salesperson which also is one 
of the twelve listed occupations. 

7. “Occupational intelligence” can 
best be developed through coopera- 
tive training, but this feature of train- 
ing does not shorten the time required 
for it, and it can scarcely be included 
in the “three preceding years”—those 
before technical training is begun. 

8. The first three years of the four- 
year program can scarcely be needed 
to build the kind of “educational 
background” referred to in the state- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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centuries ago, in Benjamin 
Franklin’s time, there were no 
courses in stenography, statistics, 
banking, and such sharply defined 
business subjects. There was no need 
for them. But then, as now, young 
people were eager to make their way 
and ready for the advice of practical 
business men. 

Benjamin Franklin was such a 
business man and, in his own way, he 
educated young people for the busi- 
ness world. He taught an approach, 
a philosophy of business. This phil- 
osophy was founded on the belief 
that the simple virtues—honesty, fru- 
gality, and industry—were the basis 
for personal success. In his Auto- 
biography and other writings this 
theory is implicit, but it is most defi- 
nitely expressed in several short 
pieces of writing meant to guide the 
neophyte, The Way to Wealth, Ad- 
vice to a Young Tradesman, Hints 
for Those that Would Be Rich, and 
others. These eighteenth century 
'Tow To books are of old vintage, 
but time has only made them more 
forceful. 


Character and Success 


It is sometimes not too evident to- 
day that a good character is the “way 
to wealth.” The newspapers, when 
they are not full of international 
grand larceny and double dealing, are 
saturated with tales of individual 
chicanery and treachery. Not always 
are these methods unsuccessful—at 
least, for a time. The person who 
reads these newspapers with a care- 
less eye is apt to conclude that sharp- 
ness is better than industry, dis- 
honesty better than honesty, and ex- 
travagance more of a weapon than 
thrift. With such a picture before 
one’s eyes, it is understandable why 
short cuts to fame and fortune are 
so popular. 

Nevertheless, character is as im- 
portant to success today as it ever 
was. In a broad sense, it is the foun- 
dation of the prosperity of the 
United States, for character is the 
basis of credit and modern business 
is founded on credit. As Franklin 
so carefully points out, reputation is 
the best way to secure trust; it is es- 
sential to the young man, whether 
he needs to borrow or merely expects 
faith that he will deliver the goods to 
his employer or customer. The 
wealth of the United States is in no 
small part due to the fact that, by 
and large, the citizens are good risks 
and have been able to secure credit. 
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by William M. Vermilye 


Chairman, National Franklin Committee 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Editor’s Note: The Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia, recognizing 
the enduring force of Franklin’s 
philosophy and works, has estab- 
lished a committee to recall to 
Americans the greatness of Frank- 
lin and his continuing contribu- 
tions to many fields of endeavor. 
This national Franklin committee 
has prepared background mate- 
rial, articles, activities programs 
for schools and youth groups, for 
colleges, and for civic and pa- 
triotic groups, radio programs, 
and talks on Franklin, all or any 
of which are at the disposal, with- 
out cost, of individuals or groups 
who are interested. Write to the 
Committee at Beniamin Franklin 
Parkway at 20th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


Some people may contend that in- 
dustry and thrift and honesty are not 
enough today. Are there the same 
opportunities now that there were 
when Franklin started out in Phila- 
delphia in 1723 at the age of seven- 
teen? The young man or woman 
entering business today may find that 
many fields seem to be closed to real 
advances because they have already 
been surveyed, divided and possessed. 
But there are always new fields, new 
enterprises for those with initiative ; 
there are always steps going up in 
established businesses; and barring 
those forces outside the individual, 
such as health, accident, and depres- 
sion, a good character is the way to 
wealth. The good old Puritan vir- 
tues may not always pull a man 
through to success, but they are a 
mighty powerful asset. 


_ Franklin Practiced What He 
Preached 


In his day, and now, Franklin’s 
advice received added significance by 
virtue of his own phenomenal suc- 
cess. The doubter was reassured im- 
mediately by noting how well the 
Franklin approach had worked in its 
creator’s case. Here was no idle 
theorist, but a man generously giving 
of his own experience. 

One feels this immediately in his 
writings. The very tone is worldly- 
wise, no matter how virtuous the pre- 


Formula For Success—By Dr. Franklin 


cepts, and the manner is understand- 
ing and utterly sincere. The humor 
helps considerably. There never was 
a better way of sermonizing than by 
the words, “Creditors have better 
memories than debtors,” “Lost time 
is never found again,” “Beware of 
little expenses, a small leak will sink 
a great ship,” “When the well’s dry 
we know the worth of water.” 

Franklin was plunged into business 
at the age of ten, but even before that 
he must have learned the ways of 
trade from his close association with 
his father’s chandler’s shop. The 
first real chapter in his success story 
was his apprenticeship to his brother 
James, a printer. From that begin- 
ning, he was to rise until he was 
able to retire at the age of forty-two, 
a man of position and wealth. 

When he was seventeen, he scored 
his first business success by profit- 
ably managing his brother’s news- 
paper, the New England Courant. 
He ran away to Philadelphia before 
his apprenticeship term was served 
and for several years worked in vari- 
ous printing establishments in Phila- 
delphia and London. After a brief 
interlude managing a general store, 
he returned, at the age: of twenty- 
one, to his career as a printer. He 
was soon ready to go into business 
for himself. 


Franklin’s Business Principles 

By this time he had formulated his 
principles of business and his rules 
for being successful. These ‘are 
graphically described in the Auto- 
biography. Said Franklin, “In order 
to secure my credit and character as 
a tradesman, I took care not only to 
be in reality industrious and frugal, 
but to avoid all appearances to the 
contrary. I dressed plainly; I was 
seen at no places of idle diversion. I 
never went out a fishing or shooting ; 
a book, indeed, sometimes debauch’d 
me from my work, but that was sel- 
dom, snug, and gave no scandal; and, 
to show that I was not above my 
business, I sometimes brought home 
the paper I purchas’d at the stores 
thro’ the streets on a wheelbarrow. 
Thus being esteem’d an industrious, 
thriving young man, and paying duly 
for what I bought, the merchants 
who imported stationery solicited my 
custom; others proposed supplying 
me with books, and I went on swim- 
mingly.” 

Franklin’s two greatest successes 
in the printing field were the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette and Poor Richard’s 
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Almanac, the career of the first be- 
ginning in 1729, of the second in 
1732. In the interim, his good work, 
dependability, and resourcefulness 
secured him government printing 
contracts and he opened a small sta- 
tionery shop, which was the nucleus 
from which developed a lively mer- 
cantile trade in a wide variety of 
articles. In 1736, he was appointed 
Clerk of the General Assembly, a 
position which helped his business 
considerably. He himself states that 
besides the actual salary as clerk, the 
office kept him in continual contact 
with the members of the Assembly 
and these contacts helped to procure 
him various profitable printing jobs. 

Franklin entered into a partnership 
with David Hall in 1748, at which 
time he virtually retired to devote 
himself to public service and science. 
He had made his fortune in twenty 
years. 


The Money Income of Franklin 


It may be of interest to those who 
prefer to judge Franklin’s precepts 
on their performance to look briefly 
of his income at various stages of his 
ife. 

When he arrived in Philadelphia, 
his “whole stock of cash consisted of 
a Dutch dollar, and about a shilling 
in copper.” At the time when he 
went into partnership with Hall, his 
income has been reckoned at 1000 
pounds a year. Following his retire- 
ment, Franklin received approxi- 
mately 500 pounds a year for eighteen 
years from his partnership with Hall. 
As Postmaster of Philadelphia, he 
had a small salary, and as Deputy 
Postmaster-General for America, re- 
ceived 300 pounds. Added to this 
was a small amount from invested 
savings and amounts varying from 
100 to 500 pounds a year for service 
as Colonial Agent for several states. 
At the close of his office as Deputy 
Postmaster-General, all these agen- 
cies and the salaries attached to them 
came to an end. 

When he returned from his work 
for the colonies in England at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, he was 
appointed Postmaster General of the 
United States at 1000 dollars a year. 
On his mission to France during the 
war, he received 500 pounds a year 
and expenses, the amount being in- 
creased to 2500 pounds when his 
rank was advanced to minister. 


How Financially Successful 
Was Franklin 


Franklin’s entire estate on his 
death was supposed to be between 
$200,000 and $250,000. He had ten 
houses in Philadelphia and almost as 
many vacant lots; a pasture lot near 
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Philadelphia; a house in Boston; the 
right to three thousand acres of land 
in Georgia; a tract of land on the 
Ohio; a tract of land in Nova Scotia: 
twelve shares of the capital stock of 
the Bank of North America; and 
bonds of individuals amounting to 
more than 18,000 pounds. 

The boy had made good. 

Ever generous, he was ready to 
tell others how he did it. 

Everyone knows that the very 
name of the sage of Philadelphia has 
become a byword for thrift. Frank- 
lin’s first and fundamental lesson in 
his business course was that the 
magic pair, “Industry” and “Fru- 
gality,” were the words that meant 
open sesame to the hidden treasure. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Photograph of a Statue which stands in 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 


He taught this lesson over and 
over again in Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac, and drew all his separate lessons 
together in one succinct, tongue-in- 
the-cheek, and inspiring little paper 
with The Way of Wealth, sometimes 
called Father Abraham’s Speech 
(1758). How these maxims have 
become part of the composite Amer- 
ican attitude may be seen in the fol- 
lowing single paragraph from this 
piece: 

“If Time be of all Things the most 
precious, wasting Time must be, as 
Poor Richard says, the greatest Prod- 
igality ; since, as he elsewhere tells us 
Lost Time is never found again; and 
what we call enough, always proves 


little enough: Let us then up and be 
doing, and doing to the Purpose; so 
by Diligence shall we do more with 
less Perplexity. Sloth makes all 
Things difficult, but Industry all easy, 
as Poor Richard says; and He that 
riseth late must trot all Day, and 
shall scarce overtake his Business at 
Night; while Laziness travels so 
slowly, that poverty soon overtakes 
him, as we read in Poor Richard 
who adds, Drive thy Business, let not 
it drive thee; and Early to Bed, and 
early to rise, makes a Man healthy, 
wealthy and wise.” 

These are words that sit down at 
the fire with us and join the family 
at the supper table and haunt us in 
the market place. 


Specific Business Advice 


In his Advice to a Young Trades- 
man (1748) Franklin arranged his 
rules in easy order. “Remember, 
that time is money . . . Remember 
that credit is money . . . Remember, 
that money is of the prolific, generat- 
ing nature. Money can beget money, 
and its offspring can beget more, and 
so on... Remember, that six pounds 
a year is but a groat a day... Re- 
member this saying, The good pay- 
master is lord of another man’s 
purse. He that is known to pay 
punctually and exactly to the time 
he promises, may at any time, and on 
any occasion, raise all the money his 
friends can spare . . . The most tri- 
fling actions that affect a man’s credit 
are to be regarded . . . Beware of 
thinking all your own that you pos- 
sess, and of living accordingly. It 
is a mistake that many people who 
have credit fall into . . . In short, the 
way to wealth, if you desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It de- 
pends chiefly on two words, industry 
and frugality; that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but make the best 
use of both.” 

Franklin frequently took up spe- 
cific problems. He advised for ex- 
ample, that in establishing a partner- 
ship, everything be explicitly stated 
in writing. Franklin had a number 
of partners and his dealings with all 
of them were amiable, owing, he 
thought, to precaution in stating the 
deals specifically. Again he described 
a system of moral algebra when one 
is faced with a difficult choice or 
decision, which simply charted the 
pros and cons of the case. Another 
time, he illustrates how he handled 
a rival’s unfair practice. “I thought 
so meanly of him for it”, Franklin 
says, “That, when I afterward came 
into his situation, I took care never 
to imitate it.” How Franklin “came 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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M ANY articles may be found in 
current magazines telling one 
how to teach beginning typewriting ; 
how to get the student started in the 
right way in order to become an ef- 
ficient typist, whether he is studying 
the course for his own personal use 
or for vocational purposes. 

Why not think of the second six 
weeks for a few minutes? At the be- 
ginning of the second six weeks the 
students should be advised that they 
are in for a few weeks of tests. On 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
three one-minute tests should be 
given to warm up and then give a 
five-minute test. On Tuesday and 
Thursday the three one-minute tests 
should be given for warm-up pur- 
poses and then give a ten-minute test. 
The value of these may be considered 
in the following ways. 


The Second Six Weeks of Typewriting 


by Pearl F. Reeve 


Senior High School 
Sterling, Kansas 


rors, and another grade on his one- 
minute tests. 

Chart Number I shows the in- 
crease in strokes on the five-minute 
tests and if there is a gain of 25 
strokes each week or an increase of 
125 strokes during the six weeks the 
grade for the speed on the five-min- 
ute tests should be an A. If they 
lose during the second six weeks 
there is no doubt that they are not 
trying, so an F would be the logical 
grade for speed. Of course they 
may make an 4 on their accuracy 
increase, or they may make good 
grades on their one-minute tests or 
on their lessons that are handed in 
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receive a grade showing that the 
teacher appreciates his effort. A 
student making twelve mistakes at 
the beginning of the six week tests 
and decreases it to four should have 
as good a grade as the student who 
has an accuracy of four to start with 
and decreases it to one at the end of 
the six weeks. 

The ten-minute tests are handled 
the same way as the five-minute 
tests. The value of this chart lies 
in the beneficial influence it has upon 
the interest of the pupils. The 
pupils determine to increase their 
speed and their accuracy and they 
compete with themselves as well as 
with their fellow students. The slow 
student as well as the faster student 
has a chance to raise his grade if he 
will work for it. Even though half 
of the students should receive grades 


Five Minute Tests. 


First Week 


Second Week 


Third Week Fourth Week 


Fifth Week 


Gross Strokes G. Strokes G. Strokes G. Strokes 
Names Mon. Tues. Wed. Av. Mon. ues. on. Tues. Wed. Mcn. Tues. Wed. Mon. ues. Wed. on. ues. Wed. G 
James 720 730 740 730 730 772 789 801 727 828 842 864 908 916 921 930 897 925 945 A 
Lloyd 570 732 708 670 642 680 709 710 731 732 746 775 802 752 783 815 825 845 832 A 
Leo 729 816 819 788 824 792 834 919 943 952 881 867 918 872 921 918 910 819 ssi 6 -¢ 
Anna 588 652 717 652 643 672 665 712 669 732 753 772 780 819 842 863 865 873 884 A 
Jean 729 819 816 788 924 974 965 972 985 995 1014 996 987 1085 998 1063 1132 1014 1125 A 


CHART I! 


Error Chart 


First Week 


Second Week 


Fourth Week 


Third Week 


Fifth Week 


Names Mon. Tues. Wed. Mon. Tues. Wed. Mon. Tues. Wed. Mon. Tues. Wed. Mon. Tues. Wed. Mon. Tues. Wed. 

James 2 2 2 3 5 a 1 8 1 2 1 0 0 2 1 0 ¢€ 
Lloyd 2 3 3 2 0 1 3 2 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 B 
Leo 6 3 4 6 | 2 1 1 3 2 5 1 3 B 
Anna 5 6 5 4 3 4 1 1 z 3 2 1 Oe 
Jean 1 0 0 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 2 1 ae. 


The best one of the one-minute 
tests should be recorded and a copy 
made of the results and placed on the 
bulletin board, the student with the 
highest score being first on the list. 
Students will try very hard to be 
first on the list at least once during 
the week. 


Record-Keeping Helps 


A chart should be made on the 
blackboard recording gross strokes, 
errors, and words per minute made 
on the five-minute tests. This rec- 
ord should be kept on the board all 
week and at the end of the week if 
the pupil has increased his gross 
strokes 25 he is entitled to an A on 
the five-minute tests. He would be 
given a grade on a decrease of er- 
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daily, or even on the ten-minute tests. 
In counting all grades there is little 
excuse for a pupil to fail in the first 
year of typewriting or personal-use 
typewriting. 

Decreasing Errors 


Chart Number II should be a chart 
showing the errors made in the differ~ 
ent tests. A decrease in errors 
should be graded according to the 
degree of effort required to make 
that decrease. A child who makes a 
number of errors at the first of the 
six weeks has no doubt formed a 
few habits in reach that must be 
broken or perhaps his concentration 
needs development. If he decreases 
his errors as much as the pupil who 
makes fewer mistakes at the begin- 
ning of this intensive drill he should 


of A because of their increases in 
total strokes, no alarm need be felt, 
because those who are not A stu- 
dents normally will probably fall 
down in their accuracy ratings and 
their average grades will be as usual, 
but they will have increased their 
speed and their interest, and they 
should receive A’s for the week in 
one thing, that is, in the incentive to 
do the same, or better, the next 
week. Everyone likes to feel that he 
can and js accomplishing something. 
Why not give him something that 
will arouse the sense of ego and thus 
avoid the feeling of not being able 
to accomplish anything worthwhile. 

All students enjoy doing their very 
best and are happy because it is their 
best, even though it is not up to the 
best in the class. 
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The Daily Budget as a Teaching Aid 


Daily lessons or budgets should be 
required also during the second six 
weeks period. Occasionally only 
three lessons in each week’s budget 
should be required. This will de- 
pend upon whether double or single 
periods are available for typewriting. 
The plan described in this article is 
used in a school which has a 40- 
minute class period and another 40- 
minute practice period. 

The student’s grade for the first 
week should be based on his average 
stroking rate. For example, Chart I 
shows that James’ average for the 
three days was 730 gross strokes. 
His grade for the week should be 
based on this average and this should 
be used as his rate at the beginning 
of the second week. 

This student received a B for his 
increase in speed for the first week 
having increased 20 strokes in place 
of the desired 25 strokes. The chart 
starts for the second week of the six 
weeks at 730 for James instead of 
740, as you will see by the Chart 
Number I. That is the only week 
where the grades are based on the 
average. The reason for this is that 
it was found that a few students 
had the idea that it would be to their 
advantage if they didn’t do quite 
their best on the first day. But after 
this first test all of that is forgotten 
and the students do their best. 

The results of the highest scores 
on the one-minute tests should be 
recorded on the bulletin board. The 
same names will not always be at the 
head of the list and if one of the 
average students gets his name at 
the top a great deal of interest and 
enthusiasm is created and others de- 
cide that if one of them can be at 
the top then there is some hope for 
others. They can at least increase 
their own speed. This year a rec- 
ord was kept of the one minute test 
scores for the whole six weeks and 
some increased their speed from 20 
words per minute to 65 words per 
minute. Others increased their speed 
from 18 to 42 words per minute. 
Every student is making over 40 
words on one minute tests now at the 
end of the first semester, some of 
them are making over 60, and the 
average for the class is 48 words per 
minute on one-minute tests. “4 


Standards for the First Semester 


The students are making from 23 
to 45 words on ten-minute tests, with 
an average of 32 for the semester. 
Four of the students have made their 
'‘40-word pin with not over five errors. 
They expect to make their 50-word 
pin before the end of the year. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 12) 


ment under consideration—English, 
spelling, arithmetic, and penmanship. 

9, Background training prin- 
ciples of business (social-business 
subjects) is quite essential to any 
program of vocational business train- 
ing, although not mentioned in the 
article. It cannot be squeezed into the 
senior year along with all of the vo- 
cational skill training necessary to 
equip one “to handle ten or twelve 
jobs with little additional training ;” 
and some of the desirable background 
business subjects are too demanding 


to permit their inclusion in the early 
high school years. 

Should we be too ready to accept 
that “family of occupations” pro- 
posal without much more clarifica- 
tion and substantiation than has as 
yet appeared? Are we ready to play 
into the hands of those who contend 
for unspecialized vocational business 
training which will turn out to be the 
kind of “acquaintanceship” training 
disapproved as vocational training by 
many business educators ?* 


* See Miss Roughsedge’s article in the same num- 
ber of The Journal, page 11 


FORMULA FOR SUCCESS 
(Continued from page 14) 


into his situation” is another story, 
nicely demonstrating what ability, in- 
dustry, and initiative can do. 


Franklin’s Teachings Still Powerful 


The complexities of modern busi- 
ness have created an equally complex 
system of preparation. The multi- 
plicity of practical, specialized 
courses today, courses in accounting, 


statistics, and merchandising, mar- . 


keting and advertising, salesmanship 
and management, leave little time for 
teaching the philosophy of success 
and the plain, obvious virtues needed 
to achieve it. Yet, as far as educa- 


tion for business goes, Franklin’s 
teachings are powerful because, be- 
sides being moral, they are so prac- 
tical. Beginners today can well learn 
from Franklin, for there is no time 
nor age in which reliability, diligence 
and ability are not valued. Franklin 
had too much self-respect not to want 
to get ahead, but he also had the com- 
mon sense not to scorn the humble 
virtues on the way to wealth. Wealth 
achieved in this manner is bound to 
be the Franklin kind of “weath”; 
not riches acquired ‘for their own 
sake alone, but riches used for the 
“weal” of the public and the indi- 
vidual. 


—_> 


The Answer’s in. 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_>> => 


—_>> —> => 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—the “back of the book” was a haven of refuge for the perplexed. In it could be 
found the answers to stubborn arithmetic problems, the population of the principal 


countries, and the Latin vocabulary. 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
problems, THE JourNaAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Following are two queries we've received and on the very last page in 
the book you'll find answers to these questions by well-known teachers in the field. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How would you grade speed and ac- 
curacy tests in typewriting? 


| 
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2. To what extent can personality be 
developed in commercial subjects? 


—_> => 
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M ANY who have taught stenog- 
raphy have felt the great need 
for some guiding light by which they 
could pick out the potential failures 
before they start the long useless 
task of first semester shorthand. 
Each beginning semester is filled with 
pain and embarrassment for every 
student who tries to carry on in the 
face of hopeless failure, and it leaves 
a scar on the personality of those 
students which may never be erased. 

Failure has a more drastic effect 
upon the student than is readily seen 
from the surface. For example, if 
we consider the time spent in class 
by each student, not counting the 
time used outside of class, it amounts 
io 10 or 12 days of 8 hours each. 
One may reduce the above-mentioned 
days to dollars and cents according 
to the prevailing wage of your own 
section and find that it amounts to a 
“fair-sized” figure. Of what use is 
one semester of failing shorthand to 
the student? He has nothing to show 
for the time spent. The student 
could have used the time for some 
other subject such as, Business Eng- 
lish, Typewriting, Business Arithme- 
tic, which might have earned for him 
80 or 90 hours of learning experi- 
ence of infinitely greater value than 
the failure in stenography. This loss 
of time is not the most far reaching 
loss sustained. Of greater loss is 
the failure written on the student’s 
record which will follow him where- 
ever he goes, and the scar left on his 
personality, though probably not 
readily apparent to the world at 
large, is there, none the less. 


Shorthand Requires a Minimum | 
Skill 


The writer is one to uphold those 
progressives who believe that no stu- 
dent can sit through a class and not 
gain something. Therefore, if the 
student gains even the most minute 
bit of learning, he can no longer be 
termed a complete failure. In ste- 
nography, however, circumstances 
change this situation. A student 
either learns enough shorthand to 
make himself salable material on the 
labor market or he does not. There 
is no intermediate ground. Of 
course, there are differences in effi- 
ciency in various students. One 
might say that any student who has 
attained’ sufficient proficiency in 
shorthand to be able to write faster 
in shorthand than he can in long- 
hand is commercially valuable, but 
such is not the case. ‘Until that 
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Beginning Stenography 


by Marsdon A. Sherman 


Staples High School 
Westport, Connecticut 


“This power called ‘drive’ which 
made our student gain his learn- 
ing in longhand must be present 
in the same degree to make the 
student a success in shorthand.” 


“Utopian” era arrives where we can 
say, “here is a business man who 
dictates between 80 and 90, here are 
the students who are proficient at 
taking shorthand between 80 and 90, 
take your choice,” we must require 
set standards. As the situation now 
rests, we find ourselves training stu- 
dents to a maximum requirement 
and those who do not acquire a rea- 
sonable proximity to the maximum 


“A student either learns enough shorthand 
to make himself salable material on the 
labor market or he does not.” 


are dropped. This results in a great 
waste of valuable human resources. 

One does not deny that many of 
our students who are proficient up to 
and well over 120 words a minute 
are hired by men who never dictate 
over 80 words a minute. We know 
the average business man through- 
out the United States dictates at 
about 80 words a minute, yet we ulti- 
mately fail all those students who 
cannot get beyond 80 or 90 and keep 
only those who acquire a speed of 
100 or 120. 


Why Do Beginners Fail? 


The’ question which seems ever 
present is why do so many beginners 


fail to gain sufficient of the funda- 
mental knowledge and skills to attain 
the standards necessary to carry 
them on to the required speed of 
from 100 to 120? 

The problems in the writing of 
shorthand are not so complex as 
those of writing longhand, yet every 
student who begins to take stenog- 
raphy has long since become profi- 
cient in longhand. For example 
longhand spelling with all of its idio- 
syncrasies is a barrier which faces 
many people throughout their ex- 
istence. They can spell according to 
sound but not according to the rule. 
In shorthand this spelling dilemma is 
not so keeniy felt because words are 
spelled phonetically. This alone 
would give shorthand the benefit of 
simplification which would facilitate 
the learning process. In addition to 
the above statement, let us consider 
the actual mechanical simplifications 
realized in the writing processes. By 
comparing the scrip alphabet in long- 
hand with the alphabet in several 
shorthand systems we can see at a 
glance that simplification there is self 
evident. 

With the spelling simplified and 
the mechanics of writing simplified, 
it would not seem too much to assume 
that, under the same learning condi- 
tions, it would take less time to learn 
to write shorthand than it would to 
learn to write longhand. 

If we can teach 100 per cent of 
our students to use longhand—why 
then, do we find a mortality in the 
simpler form of writing shorthand? 
Better than 50 per cent in many in- 
stances fail beginning shorthand.* 
Looking at the problem logically, 
there should not be a single failure 
in any stenography class. 


Is Shortness of Time a Cause 
for Failure? 


There is the factor of time taken 
to learn longhand as compared to 
that of shorthand which enters into 
the comparison of mortality in short- 
hand learners and longhand learners. 
That, however, is one which might 
be explained thusly: shorthand being 
a simplified form of writing should 
necessarily take less time to learn, 
and in longhand the student might 
learn in less time, if his efforts were 
as intensified as they are in short- 
hand. A matter of desire to learn 
on the part of the student enters the 

1Gaffin, Myrtle, ‘Facts Concerning the Extent 
of Withdrawals from Shorthand” Research Studies 


in Commercial Education, University of lowe 
Monographs 1932 V. 5, pp. 113-117. 
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discussion at this point. A student 
knows that he must learn to write if 
he is to carry on at school and be able 
to communicate with his fellows. In 
other words, he has a goal. The goal 
is apparent, important, and close at 
hand. The student knows it is suffi- 
ciently easy to attain, because he has 
seen all of his older fellows achieve 
it. He sees an immediate need; he 
reaches out and succeeds in achieving 


that goal. 
Let us consider this same student 


in a beginning shorthand class with 
respect to the following questions : 
I. Why is he enrolled in a short- 


hand class? 


A. Is it because of parental persua- 
sion? 

(1) Are the parents anxious to 
unload the responsibility of their 
child’s support upon the business 
world? 

(2) Are the parents too poor to 
support their offspring in a com- 
plete college course? 

B. Is it a matter of bewilderment 
on the part of the student as well 
as poor guidance? 

(1) Is it because the student 
thinks that all commerce courses 
are easy? 

(2) Is the student seeking a place 
of recognition among his fellow 
students by taking a course which 
seems like something mysterious 
to. those who are not versed in it? 
(3) Is it a practice of the guid- 
ance department to shove low 
ability students into commerce 
courses ? 

C. Is it a means of escape for the 
student ? 

(1) Is the student enrolled in 
hopes of becoming self-supporting 
and thereby loosening the bonds 
of parental repression? 

(2) Is he enrolled to escape the 
rigors of unskilled labor? 

(3) Is he enrolled to escape the 
poverty of his homelife? 


II. What are his actual needs for 
shorthand? 


A. Has the student formulated a defi- 
nite program for himself? 
(1) Is shorthand essential to the 
completion of the program? 

B. Has the student a positive attitude 
toward shorthand? 
(1) Is he enrolled of his own free 
will? 
(2) Is he enrolled because of 
curiosity 
(3) Is he strong in his convic- 
tions toward entering the business 
field? 
(4) Is he versed in the hours, pay, 
and demands of business upon a 
stenographer ? 

C. From what social strata does the 
student come? 
(1) Does he come from a broken 
family? 
(2) Will he raise his standard of 
of living if he becomes a stenog- 
rapher? 
(3), Will he lower it? 
(4) Will it remain the same? 


All of these questions and many 
more might be asked to determine the 
student’s desire, drive, motive (or by 
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what other name you wish to describe 
it) for success in shorthand. No 
need to mention I.Q. rating or scho- 
lastic standing. But this power called 
“drive” which made our student gain 
his learning in longhand must be 
present in the same degree to make 
the student a success in shorthand. 

Reams have been written and 
proved about motivation in the class- 
room. We can motivate our student 
until he fairly “sparks” in class, but 
unless his drive is deep seated enough 
to stick with him 24 hours each day, 
the good old psychological “curve of 
forgetfulness” tells us that 50 per 
cent of our student’s shorthand will 
melt away before we ever get time to 
review it the next day. 


“Drive” as a Factor in Overcoming 
Failure 


A hypothetical example of how 
“drive” might work is this, take a 
student of average or slightly below 
average I.0. who comes from a poor 
family and let him choose stenog- 
raphy. He sees himself in an office 
as a white collar man, educated and 
respected. Compared to his father 
who works in the dirt with his hands 
suffering the hardship of weather 
and toil, he will have a_ position 
of socio-economic importance. That 
student sees an office position as one 
of luxury and comfort. To him his 
goal seems as a crown of gold. On 
the other hand let us take the student 
from a well-to-do family, he has a 
better than average I.Q. He thinks 
he will never have to earn his own 
living, school is boring, to achieve 
some goal and get out of school 
quickly, he chooses a business course. 
To be a stenographer holds no awe 
for him. His father hires stenog- 
raphers and the position they hold 
has no awe for him. The goal to 
him is an escape, and the chances 
against his succeeding are far greater 
than those of our first example. 

This “drive” is not an inborn char- 
acteristic. It is the result of the 
interaction of the student and _ his 
environment. A change in the en- 
vironment might intensify the drive 
and turn a potential shorthand fail- 
ure into a successful stenographer. 
We cannot hope to develop this drive 
in the classroom nor can we expect 
the guidance department to handle 
the environmental problem. 

To obtain the greatest efficiency 
and minimize the failures, it would 
be well to make a thorough study of 
the case histories of the successful 
stenography students of the past, try 
to determine from that a common 
pattern by which.you might measure 
the students who desire to study 
shorthand now and in the future. 


The idea of trying to find a relation- 
ship between shorthand success and 
success in any other subject. seems to 
yield mediocre resuits. 

The author believes the success 
which Eyster? found in his study 
hinged strongly on the section under 
“Personal Trait Rating” in which the 
work habits, character, and person- 
ality of the students were evaluated. 
These three factors would reflect the 
students environment more readily 
than any of the others. Out of 617 
predictions for or against shorthand 
success, Eyster only missed in pre- 
dicting for 9 cases. He predicted 
that 370 students would pass, 138 
had a 50/50 chance, and 109 were 
not advisable shorthand material. 
The results were that 2.4 per cent of 
the first group failed, 49.2 per cent 
of the second, and 100 per cent of 
the third group sa. 


Shorthand and Longhand Teaching 
Not Identical 


In conclusion it must be said that 
shorthand success might parallel that 
of longhand success if it were taught 
under identical conditions. If it was 
started in the primary grades and 
constituted the only means of written 
communication a student would have, 
and if a universal need and use was 
made of it, then shorthand might not 
have the mortality rate it now claims. 

Under the present status we have 
no way of ruling out the failures be- 
fore they get into class, and the 
waste is a problem that weighs heav- 
ily upon the conscience of every 
stenography teacher. Perhaps such 
a follow-up study as was previously 
suggested in this writing might be 
achieved, or the use of Eyster’s mate- 
rial might save time and money for 
the legion who fail stenography each 
year because they lack the drive 
necessary for shorthand success. 

*Eyster, E. S., “Prognosis of Scholastic Suc- 


cess in Shorthand,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, Vol. VII (December 1938), pp. 31-34. 
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Teaching Office Machines 


by J. Kenneth Gabler 


Chambersburg High School 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


T HERE is no high school commer- 
cial course less standardized than 
that of office machines. The length- 
ening of the semester or shortening 
of it by one day, the enrollment or 
withdrawal of one student, or the 
acquisition or loss of one machine 
makes reorganization of the course 
imperative. This is especially true 
when such a course is carried on un- 
der a rotation plan, which must in- 
evitably result in mere acquaintance 
with machines of various types. 
Such acquaintances can be justified 
only as a means of exploration by the 
student for the purpose of selecting 
a field of specialization in which he 
can and will, in the future, acquire 
a marketable skill. This exploration 
may also give him a picture of the 
office interrelations and functions. 

With a rotation plan, the teacher 
must be all places at one time. Ob- 
viously, there can be little learning 
without well-organized, self-organ- 
ized, self-teaching instruction units. 

These units of instruction must 
follow accepted principles of learn- 
ing, one of the most important of 
which is that the school learning sit- 
uation must be as nearly “office-like” 
as it can be made. There are many 
office situations which can be used as 
a starting point for the learning. For 
example, the learning of the addition 
process on the crank-driven calcu- 
lator could be set up as outlined in 
this article. 


Crank Type Calculator Addition 


To the student 

Learning to add on the crank type 
calculator is an easy and simple task. 
However, the simplicity of operating 
technique should not lead to careless 
work habits. Accuracy and precision 
on the non-listing calculator are even 
more important than when one uses 
a machine which prints on paper tape 
(adding-listing machine) because fig- 
ures cannot be checked and corrected 
against the tape. 


A pplication 


There are many additions which 
must be made in the business offices, 
stores, banks, and factories every 
day. Some of the most familiar are: 
Daily production charts, sales slips, 
trial balances, invoices, inventories, 
etc. The daily production chart illus- 
trated will serve as an example. 
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Problem 
Perform the additions necessary 
to total the daily production record. 
MODEL BAKERY 


Production Chart 
Week of — 21, 194- 
1) (2) 


Bread Rolls—Dozs. Pies 


adding the column, adding from the 
bottom to the top. Be sure to clear 
your dials before re-adding. 

Step 10. Clear the dials and pro- 
ceed to add columns 2 and 3. Write 
the sums in the place provided for 
the total. Check by re-adding. 


Third Principle 


The student must have similar 
problems to test his knowledge of the 
process. They must resemble closely 
the detailed step-by-step instructions 
and solution of the example illustra- 
tion problem. These might well be: 

To test your knowledge, calculate 
the following Production Report: 


2563 321 406 
Wednesday ...... 2189 7 78 PREMIUM MEAT PACKERS 
Thursday ....... 2390 296 325 DAILY PRODUCTION RECORD 
ae 3542 463 514 Week of Sept. 24, 194— 
ee 2013 257 360 
Beef Veal Pork Lamb 
lbs bs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Monday ..... 35,794 3250 14,362 3980 
Calculations to be made Tuesday |.... 27°278 4220 13,943 5634 
Wednesday ... 53,447 4982 16,539 4576 
1—Determine the total number of Thursday veee 82,953 $547 13,449 3968 
loaves of bread produced for Saturday’)... 38,457 5744 16,082 $392 
the week. (Addition of column Foal 


1.) 
2—Determine the total number of 
dozens of rolls produced for the 
week. (Add column 2.) 
3—Determine the total pies pro- 
duced for the week. (Add col- 
umn 3.) 


Second Principle 

The student must have detailed, 
step by step instructions on the proc- 
ess of solving the given problem. 

Step 1. Clear both dials by operat- 
ing the clear-out crank on right of 
the carriage. To clear upper dial 
turn clear-out lever one complete 
revolution to the right (away from 
you). To clear lower dial, turn 
lever to the left (toward you). 

Step 2. Clear the keyboard by de- 
pressing the master clear key. 

Step 3. Shift the carriage by 
means of the carriage shift lever to 
the “1” position (extreme left). 

Step 4. Write 2563 on the key- 
board. 

Step 5. Take one plus (away from 
you) stroke to write the number into 
the lower dial. (Turn the operat- 
ing crank one complete revolution— 
on electric machine strike plus bar 
once. ) 

Step 6. Write the next addend, 
2476, on the keyboard. Take one 
plus stroke. 

Step 7. Repeat operation until all 
numbers in column 1 are written into 
the machine. 

Step 8 The sum of the column 
will be found in the lower dial. 
Write this sum, 15173, in the space 
provided for the total at the bottom 
of the column. 

Step 9. Check the accuracy of your 
addition. Checking is done by re- 


Fourth Principle 


The student must have abstract ex- 
ercises on which to gain skill on the 
process. Such are: 


Drill for accuracy and speed 

Add the following columns twice. 
First, add the figures from top to 
bottom, and then check your accu- 
racy by adding from bottom to top. 
Write the results in the spaces pro- 
vided. Continue until you have the 
same result twice in succession. 


264 314 378 989 299 
321 213 874 788 369 
425 512 643 898 142 
153 413 743 799 317 
214 324 377 869 746 
242 135 674 921 635 
521 451 377 191 703 
132 214 788 372 839 
215 332 787 174 246 
324 415 686 286 311 


Locked-Figure Addition 

Considerable time can be saved by 
adding with the repeat key locked 
down. It frequently happens that 
the same number appears in succes- 
sive amounts, for example, 835 and 
815. By leaving the first (835) set- 
up on the keyboard, it is necessary 
to depress only the 1 in setting the 
second amount (815) on the key- 
board, thus saving time and energy. 
Add the following problems with the 
repeat key locked down: 


a (2) (3) (4) (5) 


11.55 342 1156 1228 48 
11.75 345 1266 225* 248 
12.75 350 8156 2455 1268 
22.76 650 8152 75 


*In placing the second amount (225) on the 
machine it will be necessary to clear the figure 
“1” which appears in the thousands column by 
means of the correction key at the bottom of the 
column. 
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Fifth Principle 


The student must have opportunity 
to check his own office efficiency on 
“office-like” situations. Such a check 
would be: 


Doing your office work 

You are employed as office clerk 
in the sales department of the H. L. 
Richeson & Co., Department Store. 
Mr. Spencer is the sales manager 
and your supervisor. In this work 
you will be given an opportunity to 
demonstrate vour ability to use the 
crank-driven calculating machine in 
an actual problem situation. Think 
carefully through each problem be- 
fore proceeding with a solution. 


Work Item #1 


Sixth Principle 

There should be opportunity for 
additional practice on both abstract 
and concrete problems if such is 
necessary. 


458 875 132 775 575 
693 263 498 564 321 
157 151 444 756 259 
596 263 133 239 333 
954 111 626 185 456 
123 233 761 148 492 
765 782 379 533 225 
934 156 475 462 183 
154 134 535 381 693 
987 267 345 278 437 


A plan like this one will surely 
minimize the amount of time a 
teacher would have to spend with 
individual students and yet will result 
in learnings which are psychologic- 
ally sound and effective. 


Mr. Spencer: “Will you please complete the necessary calculations on this Daily 


Sales Chart?” 


H. L. RICHESON & CO. 


Department Store 
Week of October 12, 19— 


Salesman Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Totals 
ere Pee 75.65 125.34 96.38 139.27 69.54 185.13 ? 
100.29 89.74 146.25 110.25 108.18 129.35 ? 

farsh 69.35 99.07 129.66 97.46 105.22 132.18 ? 
Rich 92.46 75.25 132.17 118.46 89.72 116.26 ? 
59.32 96.99 127.36 98.24 103.15 127.17 ? 
ee 115.67 100.15 125.49 112.39 99.06 138.99 ? 

OS a ? ? ? ? ? ? 


Be sure to check the accuracy of your calculations before you write the answer in proper blank spaces. 


Work Item #2 


TELEPHONE: “Sales Department Speaking. Please fill in and total a daily Sales by 
department report. Monday, Dept. A. 251.15, Dept. B. 103.45, Dept. C. 240.45, Dept. D. 
175.55, Dept. E. 200.13; Tuesday, A. 272.15, B. 115.50, C. 237.25, D. 160.10, E. 205.22; 
Wednesday, A. 97.10, B. 92.40 C. 208.75, D. 150.25, E. 187.30; Thursday, A. 120.02, B. 
120.00, C. 246.60, D. 150.95, E. 192.75; Friday, A. 210.25, B. 106.00, C. 220.85, D. 140.65, 
E. 201.32; Saturday, A. 243.35, B. 140.65, C. 245.90, D. 172.80, E. 205.48.” 


H. L. RICHESON & CO. 


Department Store 
Week of October 19, 19— 


Department Mon. Tues. Wed. 


Thurs. Fri. Sat. Totals 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES IN THE SEVENTH GRADE 


A widely-used workbook in arithmetic 
for grade seven of the elementary schools 
contains the following problem: 

Lucy Brown had a garden. She 
spent 55c for preparation of the plot; 
75c for plants; $4.60 for cans, labels, 
and supplies. She paid herself $4.67 
for the labor of picking and canning. 
Lucy sold $3.64 worth of fresh toma- 
toes, and also 25 cans of tomatoes at 
12c a can and 37 cans at 9c each. 

Enter these items in the account 
form below. Then find the total of 
the receipts column and of the expen- 
ditures column, Also find the net gain 
or loss. 

According to the answer in the back of 
the book, the total receipts were $9.97; 
the total payments, $10.57; and the net 
loss, $0.60. 
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This problem serves its purpose in giv- 
ing the pupils practice in addition and 
subtraction; but it may strike the book- 
keeping teacher as a bad example of 
socialized mathematics; or a good exam- 
ple of unsocialized mathematics. 

A bookkeeping student might wonder 
if money could be paid out before it is 
received; and any student might be puz- 
zled over the question as to whether 
money paid to one’s self is cash received 
or cash paid out; and finally the greater 
puzzle as to how Lucy could pay out 
more than she ever received. Another and 
more important question in accounting is 
the question as to whether cash disburse- 
ments in excess of receipts necessarily 
cause a net loss. 

One bad problem does not make the 
whole book bad. In fact, the workbook 


from which this problem is taken is au 
excellent one; and bookkeeping teachers 
hope that the students who solve the prob- 
lems in decimal fractions and interest will 
remember their seventh-grade lessons; 
when they come into the high school book- 
keeping classes. 

The reason for calling attention to the 
problem of Lucy Brown’s garden is to in- 
quire into the possibilities of teaching 
something about accounting principles in 
the seventh or lower grades. At what age 
can the pupils begin to distinguish be- 
tween an expenditure which reduces net 
worth and an expenditure which involves 
merely an exchange of one kind of prop- 
erty for another? It is easy to see the 
Slstane, for example, between putting 
money into a pin-ball machine and using 
money to buy a bicycle. It is possible for 
the housewife to finish the month with 
less cash than she had at the beginning 
of the month and still be richer at the end 
of the month than she was at the begin- 
ning. In the case of Lucy Brown and her 
garden, the question might arise as to 
what she did with the $4.67 which she 
paid to herself. 

Perhaps some bookkeeping teacher 
would be interested in re-writing Lucy 
Brown’s problem in such a way as to dis- 
tinguish between capital and revenue ex- 
penditures and further to bring out the 
fact that a profit might be earned notwith- 
standing the fact that the final cash bal- 
ance is smaller than the initial balance. 

—Myrick H. Sublette, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


PPP POPP 
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PPP PPP PPI PLP PPP 

This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, West Liberty State Teach- 
ers College, West Liberty, West Virginia, 
is open to questions from our readers on 
any transcription points. Miss Green will 
consult leading authorities in the typing 
field to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In military correspondence, what are 
the regulations regarding margins? 


2. Are military letters single- or double- 
spaced? 


3. Where does the first paragraph begin? 

4. How are paragraphs arranged? 

5. What is the proper position for identi- 
fying initials, if used? 


Now turn to page 26 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JouRNAL 
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RECENT survey has been made 
A in the Shelby High School, 
Shelby, North Carolina, of the 
graduates and those pupils who 
dropped out before graduation to as- 
certain whether or not they have en- 
‘ered the occupations and _ profes- 
sions of their choices at the time they 
started high school. 

The study was three-fold in its 
vurpose. The second purpose was to 
-ecure detailed statistical data to pro- 
vide information for comparative 
tudies of similar investigations 
‘vhich have been made and are being 
‘nade at other places. The third and 
verhaps one of the most outstanding 
-urposes was to find out what sub- 
‘ects studied in high school were of 
most value to these young people 
when they entered upon their busi- 
cess careers, and if any particular 
‘kills developed in high school were 
cecessary or useful in the various 
occupations which they entered. 


Possible Values of This Study 


It is hoped that the information 
obtained from this study will be help- 
ful in adjusting the present high 
school curriculum to meet the needs 
of the community, and incidentally to 
meet the needs of business in gen- 
eral. Since the 1941 State Legisla- 
(ure passed a bill providing for the 
twelfth grade in all high schools 
throughout the state, it will be neces- 
sary to make some changes in the 
present curriculum, either by adding 
other courses or extending the pres- 
ent ones to include two years’ work 
instead of one. 

The survey was made by distribut- 
ing among the pupils a list of the 
most common occupations and pro- 
fessions, and asking each child to 
check the one of his or her choice, 
considering such factors. in their 
selection as, the length of working 
hours of each; the pleasantness or 
unpleasantness of working condi- 
tions; hazards of the various ones; 
the rate of compensation ; chances of 
promotion; the esteem in which each 
is held; and the vacation periods al- 
lowed in each. The papers were then 
collected, assorted according to fre- 
quency of occurrence of occupations 
and professions, and the results tabu- 
lated. 

In 1935-1936 and 1936-1937 the 
same list was used for the needed in- 
formation. It included 135 choices of 
occupations and professions, a part 
of which was secured from the local 
Rotary Club. In 1937-1938 the list 
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was revised and arranged alphabetic- 
ally. In the revision eleven of the 
occupations and professions were 
omitted from the list because of the 
infrequency in choice in the survey 
of the two previous years. This same 
list has been used each year since 
that time. Information secured from 
the survey made in 1940-1941 will 
not be included in this sutdy, be- 
cause it does not relate to the prob- 
lem of finding out to what extent the 
choices have changed. It will be 
tabulated and filed for future use in 
similar surveys. 

Of the list of 135 occupations and 
professions submitted to the entire 
enrollment of the senior high school, 
which includes grades eight through 
eleven, in 1936-1937, eighty-four 
were chosen one or more times; 
twelve substitutions were made, and 
fifty were not chosen at all. It is 
interesting to note that the occupa- 
tions and professions ranking highest 
in choice were: Secretarial, trained 
nurse, professional ball player 
beauty parlor operator, aviator or 
aviatrix. Another interesting fact is 
that in making a comparison of the 
choices of occupations and profes- 
sions over a period of two years, sec- 
retarial choices ranked highest in 
both samplings; that the trained 
nurse ranked second in 1936-1937, 
but in 1939-1940 they ranked third, 
and the field of aviation became more 
popular—occupying second place. 

In 1937-38 the survey was made 
of only those pupils enrolled in the 
business department, which repre- 
sented 16.5 per cent of the enroll- 
ment of the high school for that year. 
This seems to indicate that the sec- 
retarial profession ranks highest, re- 
gardless of the size of the group be- 
ing surveyed. It seems rather un- 
usual, and also interesting, that the 
beauty parlor profession, and the 
field of aviation rank high among 
those enrolled in the business de- 
partment. 


Characteristics of Shelby 


Since the size and location of a 
city is important in a study of this 
kind, it might be appropriate at this 
time to give a brief description of 
Shelby. It is a textile city of ap- 
proximately 15,000 population, lo- 
cated in the western part of North 


Carolina—in the Piedmont section, at 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. It is near the center of the 
cotton growing part of the state, and 
has several large mills, manufactur- 
ing cloth, thread, and products of 
cotton seed. 

The location and industries, per- 
haps account for the large number of 
graduates and drop-outs selecting 
textile occupations of varous kinds. 
Many of them secure work in the 
offices of these mills, but a greater 
number of them work in other parts 
of the mills, such as the spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing departments. 
Although many of them prefer more 
attractive occupations, necessity de- 
mands that they accept what is avail- 
able until they can enter the occupa- 
tions or professions of their choice. 

The average enrollment of the 
high school over the period of six 
years during the time this study was 
made was 633.3; the average num- 
ber graduated annually was 99; the 
average number that dropped out 
while in the tenth grade, 21; and the 
average number that dropped out 
during their senior year was 8.3. An 
attempt was made to ascertain the 
reasons for these boys and _ girls 
dropping out of school before grad- 
uation, but very little information 
was obtained on this subject; how- 
ever, a few mentioned such reasons 
as, lack of interest in school work, 
having to help support the family 
and contribute toward financing the 
education of younger brothers and 
sisters, and last but not least, getting 
married. 


Study of Success on the Job 


In addition to collecting data about 
the status of the graduates and drop- 
outs, the study also serves the pur- 
pose of determining to some extent 
the success they have achieved. 

The data for this part of the study 
were obtained from mailing to each 
of the graduates and each of those 
pupils who had droped out of school 
before graduation, during the period 


“of six years, a questionnaire. This 


questionnaire aimed specifically to 
determine: 


1. What type of job, or position is held, 
and the length of time held. ; 

2. Whether or not the person is a 
graduate or whether he or she dropped 
out of school before graduation. } 

3. In what occupation or profession 
each was interested when he or she en- 
tered high school. 

4, If the present occupation is not the 
one of original choice, and if not, why a 
change was made. 
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5. How long each was out of school 
before securing work. 

6. If each had the opportunity of going 
through high school again, would he or 
she take the same electives as before. 

7. If there were any particular skills 
required for the first job that had not 
been acquired in high school, and if so, 
what were they. 

8. If there were any suggestions for a 
change in the present curriculum of the 
high school. 

9. To what extent is each satisfied with 
the present occupation—if it is pleasant, 
and if there have been any promotions. 

10. What keeps each from entering the 
occupation of his or her choice. 


Some of the most interesting and 
significant facts learned by this study 
are: That of the 232 questionnaires 
returned, which represents 33.4 per 
cent of the number mailed, 147 indi- 
cated that they had been employed 
from one day to ten and one-half 
years. The latter had been working 
in his father’s store since he was a 
little boy. Thirty-eight of these boys 
and girls indicate that they are at- 
tending universities and colleges, 
four are in business colleges, two in 
nursing school, four post-graduates 
in high school, seven boys in mili- 
tary service, seventeen girls have 
married since graduation or since 
they dropped out of school, nine were 
unemployed at the time the question- 
naire was returned, and four made 
no answer to this question. Only 
about one per cent of the drop-outs 
returned their questionnaires—per- 
haps for the same reasons for which 
they dropped out of school—lack of 
interest and no feeling of responsi- 
bility. 


Changes in Occupations is 
Frequent 


Another interesting fact is that of 
the 147 who are employed, only ten 
reported that they had not changed 
their original choice of occupation. 
The other 137 gave a numerous 
variety of reasons for having 
changed. Among some of the rea- 
sons were: Failed to take necessary 
subjects in high school to prepare for 
certain occupations, such as foreign 
languages required for nursing and 
business subjects for office work; 
financial conditions of family; con- 
vinced by others. A few made the 
statement that “time and surround- 
ings cause people to change their 
minds.” 

In regard to the skills not acquired 
in high school that were needed for 
the first job, 105 reported that no par- 
ticular skill was required; 42 indi- 
cated that various skills were re- 
quired that they did not have. Skills 
needed for the first job, but not 
acquired in high school were men- 
tioned by 32 boys and girls who are 
employed. They are as_ follows, 
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listed according tg frequency: Sales- 
manship, typewriting (only), type- 
writing and shorthand, shorthand 
(only), penmanship, bookkeeping. 


Suggested Curriculum Changes 


A large number of the question- 
naires returned made suggestions as 
to changes that might be made, to 
advantage, in the present curriculum 
of the high school. They are too 
numerous to mention, but those men- 
tioned the greatest number of times 
were, in order of frequency, chem- 
istry, shorthand II, spelling, Spanish, 
bookkeeping II, penmanship, a better 
foundation in arithmetic, more gram- 
mar and the writing of themes, more 
vocational subjects, office practice, 
personality training. The omission 
of Latin was also mentioned many 
times. Several mentioned too much 
extra-curricular activities, and not 
enough emphasis on class work. 
These answers came from those boys 
and girls who are either working at 
some occupation, or are in school 
and have found it difficult to per- 
form their duties efficiently with the 
limited knowledge and training they 
have received in high school; or to 
do the work that is required in 
college. 

At a time like this when the whole 
world is in a turmoil, it can readily 
be understood that the present condi- 
tions would .necessitate many unex- 
pected changes of occupations and 
professions, but this study shows that 
many have not changed their original 


choices; however, from _ necessity 


they are engaged in other occupa- 
tions. One hundred fourteen of the 
147 indicate that they are satisfied 
with their present occupations; sev- 
enty-five have received promotions 
either to positions of higher rank in 
the business, or of one or more 
raises in salary. The greatest num- 
ber of promotions are among the sec- 
retaries, stenographers, bookkeepers 
and office managers. All of those 


who had received promotions have 
been in their present occupations 
from three weeks to five years. 

This study of the graduates and 
drop-outs of the Shelby High School 
over a period of six years indicates 
that those who are in occupations 
have been, at least, fairly successful 
in securing work with varying de- 
grees of responsibility, and that more 
than fifty per cent have received pro- 
motions of some kind. It also indi- 
cates that many of the graduates are 
prepared when they finish high 
school to hold positions of responsi- 
bility with no further training in 
the skilled subjects than they have 
received in their high school train- 


ing. 


Problem of Training for the 
Initial Job 


It is probable that the lack of the 
necessary skill required for the first 
“Job” is due to the fact that the 
proper subject for the development 
of this skill might not have been 
offered at the time these girls and 
boys were in high school, or that they 
did not realize the value it might be 
to them in the future. The latter is 
the most plausible reason, because it 
is very difficult to convince high 
school children of the definite value 
of certain subjects, especially if some 
of their friends have “tipped them 
off” to the fact that it is “hard,” or 
that there will be some “work” in 
connection with it. 

It is evident from this study that 
only a small percentage of the num- 
ber graduating from high school en- 
ter the occupation of their choice, or 
continue with the same choice for 
the duration of their high school 
career. It also indicates that suffi- 
cient emphasis is not placed on cer- 
tain subjects, and that our present 
curriculum needs adjustment so that 
it will more nearly meet the require- 
ments for business, higher education, 
and for living a normal, wholesome, 
and successful life. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR WAR 
DEPARTMENT STENOGRAPHERS 


In the October issue of this magazine 
there appeared a report on the training 
program being developed in New York, 
Boston and Atlanta to provide badly 
needed stenographers for the War De- 
partment’s Washington offices. 

The training program has been pre- 
pared jointly by the Business Education 
Service of the United States Office of 
Education and the Division of Civilian 
Personnel, Office of the Secretary of War. 
Earl Strong, special agent, Business Edu- 
cation Service, United States Office of 


Education, of which B. Frank Kyker is 
chief, is assisting in the organization of 
these classes in the three cities named and 
in giving training courses for the instruc- 
tors who are teaching the classes. 

The schools offering this program, and 
the supervisors of the courses in the three 
cities mentioned are: Atlanta Opportunity 
School, Atlanta, Georgia—Parker Liles; 
Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts—Rufus Stickney; Central Com- 
mercial High School, New York City— 
Mrs. E. Dwyer. 
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MERICA’s greatest enterprise— 

political, commercial, social— 
right now is war. All great enterprises 
have learned. that without plenty of 
ydvertising, the business is soon on 
the subsistence level. Despite the 
overwhelming amount of advertising 
‘he war seems to be getting, the re- 
sponse of the American people is 
not 100 per cent. Perhaps not enough 
of the advertising is in skilled hands. 
Verhaps there is a feeling in high 


slaces that the accumulated momen-. 


‘um is now adequate. The advertis- 
vig teacher has no right to assume 
he latter, or complain about the 
cormer. In his own way, he can 
‘nd his classroom an_ excellent 
redium for stimulation to greater 
participation in the war effort. And 
1e war effort is probably better moti- 
vation right now than pure commer- 
ial enterprise. Let’s begin: 


Orientation 


It is highly desirable that all theo- 
retical materials in advertising be 
converted into projects to aid in win- 
ning the war on the home front. 
‘undamentally, acquaintance with 
advertising theory alone is unadul- 
terated time-wasting. Not until a 
theory has been converted into a 
practical, specific technique has any- 
thing personally and socially valu- 
able been achieved. 

In advertising we recognize the 
following minimum essentials : 

1. A knowledge of buying motives 
and buying appeals 

2. An ability to analyze a product 
and a market 

3. A knowledge of advertising 
media 

4. A knowledge of expression 
techniques—copy, illustrations, lay- 
out, general aesthetics. 

To this might be added a few de- 
tails in the field of printing, general 
theory of advertising functions, eco- 
nomics of advertising, etc. 

We propose to orient our mini- 
mum essentials to the war effort as 
follows : 


A Knowledge of Buying 
Motives and Buying Appeals 


The appeals to desires, wants, in- 
stincts and emotions most frequently 
encountered in advertising courses 
are: 

1. Appetites and hungers for food 
and drink 

2. Sex instincts 

3. Fear 

4. Imitation 
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“It is highly desirable that all 
theoretical materials in advertis- 
ing be converted into projects to 
aid in winning the war on the 
home front.” 


5. Parental love 
6. Comfort 
7. Sympathy 
8. Curiosity 
9. Loyalty 
. Acquisitiveness 
11. Constructiveness 
12. Sociability 
13. Health 
14. Vanity 
15. Rivalry 
16. Cleanliness 
. Safety 
. Personal appearance 
. Economy 
20. Social distinction 

To these add whatever you will 
from the advertising texts. Must we, 
in our practical projects, sell tooth- 
brushes, motor cars, vacuum clean- 
ers and canned pineapple on the basis 
of the above appeals? Or can we get 
busy, and, using any or all of these 
appeals advertise to the American 
people: 


Our Major War Problems 


1. Rationing (of whatever is about 
to be rationed) 

. The evils of hoarding 

. The importance of paying your 
taxes 

. The Black Market evil 

. Specific phases of the conserva- 
tion program 

. The salvage program 

. The significance of the consumer 
to the war effort ; 

. A few war time budgeting tech- 
niques 

. War savings stamps, bonds, tax 
authorizations 

. Prices controls, price freezing, 
price ceilings 

. A whole series of nutrition sug- 
gestions 

. A whole series of “Keeping 
Yourself in Health” 

. Assisting the distributive system 
to operate economically (No re- 
turns, minimize deliveries, spread 
buying, no special services) 


No 


The Advertising Class in War Time 


14. Develop better buying habits 
15. How to recognize desirable char- 
acteristics in consumer goods 

16. How to use school materials eco- 

nomically 

17. How to use your leisure time for 
war activities (Defense Coun- 
cils, Red Cross, CDVO, etc.) 

. Keeping up morale 

. Air raid precautions 

. Local patriotic movements, city 
patrol corps, wardens activities, 
etc: 

These twenty items really consti- 
tute the basis of a full term’s projects 
and may well be a year’s work. In- 
stead of purely theoretical activity, 
the class engages in the preparation 
of advertising for all possible media: 
General and trade magazines, news- 
papers, letters, envelope enclosures, 
broadsides, booklets, billboards, pos- 
ters, radio, window displays, etc. 


Analyze Your Product” 


Instead of “Analyzing Your Prod- 
uct”—a barrel of herring—analyze 
the twenty war problems. Instead 
of field and library research on 
Phony Joanies’s Soap, make it re- 
search on nutrition, price-control, 
hoarding, war financing. Investigate 
the social market, the patriotic mar- 
ket, the war market. 

Prepare copy for that market. 
Discuss “Channels of Distribution” 
in terms of reaching the people you 
must reach. And if you’ve been in 
the habit of developing trade-marks 
and slogans, do so, on the war front. 
Prepare real things for a real market. 


A Knowledge of 
Expression—Techniques 


And when you get to discuss copy, 
style, illustrations, headlines, color, 
layout and general aesthetic prin- 
ciples, discuss them in terms of put- 
ting across your twenty war projects. 
And put them across intensely, pa- 
triotically. 


.Publicize the Job 


When the projects have been car- 
ried out, perhaps in cooperation with 
the Art Department, don’t display a 
hundred posters in your room, in 
your school. Five will be sufficient. 
Put the other ninety-five in the local 
grocery stores, bakeries, meat shops, 
dry goods stores, churches, town 
halls, baseball parks, etc., etc. 

Don’t encourage by-standers in the 
war effort. Everybody’s in it to do 
something. 
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CLINICS SERVE RETAIL BUSINESS 


More than 100,000 owners and managers 
of retail stores in 300 centers representing 
28 states have been reached through war- 
time “business clinics” carried on under 
the federally aided vocational program of 
distributive education in the States. 

These clinics are sponsored by local 
supervisors or coordinators of distribu- 
tive education in cooperation with local 
retailers and business and civic groups. 
They cover such subjects as priorities, 
rationing, shortages, taxes, allocations of 
commodities, curtailed retail services, re- 
duced volume of stocks, records, alternate 
materials, price ceilings, credit regulations, 
and other wartime regulations affecting 
retail stores and with which owners and 
managers are particularly concerned. 

A great diversity of retail businesses 
may be served in this way. This is at- 
tested by the fact that clinics have been 
held for such businesses as bakeries, build- 
ing materials and supplies, confection- 
eries, dairies, department and_ specialty 
stores, drug stores, home furnishings, 
ready-to-wear, garage and auto repairs, 
gas and electrical appliances, groceries, 
hardware stores, retail meats, shoe stores, 
service stations, laundry and dry cleaning 
establishments, plumbing and supplies, real 
estate, and insurance agencies. 

Careful consideration should be given in 
planning clinics to the question of whether 
they should be homogeneous—confined to 
one type of business, or heterogeneous— 
open to a number of different types of 
business. Generally speaking, the most 
successful clinics are those confined to 
specific or homogeneous groups. For ex- 
ample, a clinic confined to any one group— 
grocers, furniture dealers, appliance deal- 
ers, or drug-store owners or managers, in 
which only problems common to the group 


versities lost 15.9 per cent while enrollment is 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION ESTABLISHES NEW SERVICE iti those under the control of churches and “i 
other non-public organizations dropped th 
only 11.7 per cent. sm 


A Working Staff of Consumer Educa- 
tion and Related Activities is being estab- 
lished in the U. S. Office of Education 
composed of specialists from the Office 
who are giving part or full time to this 
project. Attention of the Staff is directed 
toward coordination of programs of Fed- 
eral Government Agencies interested in 
the field of consumer education with ref- 
erence to activities in or service to schools, 
colleges, and organized adult education 
groups. 

An Inter-Agency Cooperative Commit- 
tee is being formed, consisting of one rep- 
resentative appointed by each agency inter- 
ested in consumer education problems and 
which desires to cooperate in such an en- 
terprise. Functions of this committee are 
as follows: 

1. To meet from time to time for the 
purpose of discussing common problems 
and for working out the ways in which 
possible duplication of purposes and func- 
tions may be eliminated. 
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covered are discussed, is preferable to a 
clinic in which a number of businesses 
with divergent problems are represented. 
However, clinics in which an entire cross 
section of the business community is af- 
fected by the regulation or control under 
discussion, may include representatives of 
all types of business as well as representa- 
tives from consumer groups. 

Results of business clinics held may be 
listed as follows: 

1. Trade groups and individual retail- 
ers have been trained to think and act to- 
gether. 

2. Better personnel relations in retail 
businesses have been engendered. 

3. Cooperative buying plans and plans 
for consolidation of services, such as 
transportation and delivery, have been set 
up. 

4. Price-cutting evils have disappeared. 

5. Plans for exchanging surplus stocks 
of raw materials have been agreed upon. 

6. Retailers have established basic prac- 
tices to be followed in connection with ra- 
tioning, price control, and similar regula- 
tions. 

7. Need for training workers to replace 
those actually called into service or ab- 
sorbed by industry has been recognized, 
and training centers set up for this pur- 
pose. 

8. Better credit and collection practices 
have been established. 

9. Sound financing plans have been 
adopted in anticipation of a 10 to 15 per 
cent decline in volume of retail trade. 

Retailers interested in organizing busi- 
ness clinics in their communities should 
be instructed to write to the State director 
for vocational education in their State, 
= may be addressed at the State Cap- 
1tol, : 


2. To discover ways in which programs 
of different agencies can be advantage- 
ously combined or correlated both with re- 
spect to purposes, content, and activities 
on the one hand and timing on the other 
hand. 

3. To consider large projects which 
changing conditions may suggest and in 
which several agencies should cooperate 
in supplying funds, personnel, and ma- 
terials in carrying forward to a successful 
conclusion any such projects. 


4. To develop and approve general pol- 
icies under which a Cooperative Working 
Staff shall operate. 

Functions of the Working Staff on Con- 
sumer Education are as follows: 

A. To develop proposals, including se- 
lected key ideas to be interpreted through 
the schools, which are basic to various 
aspects of the agencies’ programs for the 
consumer and to submit such proposals 
in the agenda regularly prepared for the 


consideration of the Inter-Agency Coop- 
erative Committee. 

B. To collect information about oper- 
ating and proposed basic or general pro- 
grams of the various cooperating agenu- 
cies; analyze these basic programs to de- 
termine their educational implications and 
to discover gaps which exist in relation to 
a well-balanced total program of educa- 
tion for the schools. Such analysis will 
also reveal the extent to which schools may 
be expected to contribute to a solution of 
the problems as delineated. 

C. On the basis of general policies ap- 
proved by the Inter-Agency Cooperative 
Committee and the proposed programs of 
action presented by the respective agen- 
cies which are not in conflict with the 
general policies and with sound princi- 
ples of education, the Staff will be ex- 
pected, within limits of its facilities, to 
work out practicable plans for making 
available to school administrators and 
teachers needed materials and services. 

D. To secure from cooperating agen- 
cies, with their approval, the needed ma- 
terials and services for additional as- 
sistance over periods of time to prepare 
materials and to execute programs of field 
service. 

Chief of the Working Staff is Oliver 
H. Bimson, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Lincoln, Nebraska, who is on 
leave for this wartime assignment. Dr. 
Bimson is a native Nebraskan and has 
served as superintendent of three Ne- 
braska schools, In the Lincoln system he 
has been in charge of secondary. schools 
and special departments, and more re- 
cently has been director of curriculum. 


ENROLLMENT DROP 


A drop of nearly 14 per cent in enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher education 
from October, 1941 to October, 1942 is re- 
ported by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Some important statistics taken from the 
report follow: 

The decrease in the enrollment of 
women is set at 11.2 per cent. Enrollment 
of men is off 15.5 per cent. The combined 
drop comes to 13.7 per cent. 

The heaviest drop occurred in junior 
colleges which lost 24.3 per cent of their 
students during the year. 

State and other publicly controlled uni- 


Corresponding decreases for certain 
types of schools are: teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools, 21.4 per cent, and univer- 
sities, colleges of liberal arts, and profes- 
sional schools, 10.7 per cent. 

The report, a preliminary analysis of a 
survey made by Henry G. Badger and Ben- 
jamin W. Frazier of the U. S. Office of 
Education staff, is based on answers to a 
questionnaire sent to all types of institu- 
tions of higher education in all parts of 
the country. As yet only one third of 
these schools have answered, and replies 
are still being received. Most of the larg- 
er institutions are yet to be heard from. 
When the final analysis is made, the facts 
as now stated may be altered. 

An even sharper cut in enrollment will 
be noticed, Mr. Badger and Dr. Frazier 
point out, when the 18-19 year old draft 
goes into effect. One third of the men 
now enrolled in colleges are in that age 
group. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


The schools of the United States now 
have in their possession approximately 
590,000 machines and the Government 
would like to secure at least 120,000 of 
them. According to the records of the 
W.P.B. these machines are now dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Public Junior Senior 
Private Business Schools.... 108,309 ~ 
Parochial Schools. 42,192 


Late in October Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
wrote the following letter to all Chief 
State School Officers : 

“The War Production Board, through 
its Chairman, Mr. Donald M. Nelson, has 
requested me to bring to your attention 
the need of the Army and the Navy for 
800,000 typewriters, 400,000 of which must 
be provided from the existing supply of 
used typewriters in business offices and 
in the offices and classrooms of schools. 
As pointed out in the attached copy of 
Mr. Nelson’s letter, after purchasing all 
new and suitable used typewriters in the 
hands of manufacturers and dealers, there 
remains no other source of supply. 

“The War Production Board has al- 
ready requested 25,000 industrial and 
commercial organizations to, sell to the 
Government 20 per cent of their type- 
writers. Many of the large corporations 
have pledged up to 25 per cent of their 
machines. Any of these organizations that 
have not pledged at least 20 per cent of 
their machines are being followed up by 
a personal representative of the War 
Production Board. All State, county, and 
municipal governments are being requested 
to sell 20 per cent of their typewriters to 
the Government. 

“It is expected that no less than 340,- 
000 machines will be secured from these 
two sources, leaving 120,000 typewriters 
to be secured from public, private busi- 
ness, and parochial schools. These schools 
now have in their possession approximate- 
ly 590,000 typewriters. To secure these 
120,000 typewriters, thé’ War Production 
Board is requesting that from the total 
supply of typewriters in the schools of the 
Nation used for instructional and admin- 
istrative purposes one of every five be 
sold to the Government. I am confident 
that the schools under your direction will 
be glad to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
business in making available to the armed 
forces this vital tool of modern warfare. 

“There is no desire by either this Of- 
fice or by the War Production Board 
that public schools curtail their programs 
of training office and clerical workers. An 
adequate supply of competent office work- 
ers is essential to our Nation’s war ef- 
fort. The growing shortage of adequate- 
ly trained office workers fully warrants 
the continuance of the vocational business 
courses and necessitates making these 
courses more vocationally effective. 

“To make available to the Government 
20 per cent of their typewriters, it may 
be necessary for the schools to make ad- 
justments in the use of typewriters in of- 
fices and in the instructional program. 
The Business Education Service of this 
Office suggests the following possible ad- 
justments : 

1. Wider distribution of typewriter 
hours in both offices and classrooms over 
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less equipment. By scheduling the use of 
machines every period in the school day, 
before and after school hours, and in the 
evenings where practicable, it should be 
possible in many schools to carry out the 
present program with fewer typewriters. 
By replacing traditonal, obsolete, 
and wasteful methods of instruction in 
typewriting and related subjects with 
modern intensive methods, it will be 
possible to reduce the time usually de- 
voted to such courses and also obtain bet- 
ter results with fewer machines. 
the distribution of typewriter 
hours over less equipment and the reduc- 
tion of instructional time through effi- 
cient teaching methods do not enable a 
school system to release 20 per cent of its 


BATTLING TYPEWRITER 
BACK FROM THE WAR 


The sorely-wounded and _ disabled 
typewriter shown below is a veteran of 
a sea battle. It was hit by a Japanese 
incendiary bomb which burned up 
everything in the room in which it was 
located, including the table on which it 
was standing. The hole in the left side 
of the carriage was caused by the bomb. 


Official OWT Photo 


After purchasing all suitable used 
typewriters in the hands of manufac- 
turers and dealers, and after redistribut- 
ing all of the Federal Government 
owned machines, Uncle Sam still needs 
460,000 of the late model typewriters 
now in use in businesses and schools. 
Of these machines 84 per cent will go to 
the Army and Navy. The schools are 
asked to turn in 120,000. Typewriters 
so turned in will play a vital role in the 
war effort. 


typewriters, it may be necessary to dis- 
continue for the duration personal-use 
and prevocational typewriting classes in 
the junior high school and in the first 
year of the senior high school. The value 
of typewriting for college preparatory and 
other nonbusiness pupils is fully recog- 
nized, but it. may be necessary for stu- 
dents who would normally take such pre- 
paratory courses to forego typewriting in- 
struction to enable a school system to send 
its quota of typewriters to the battle 
front. Obviously, carefully selected pu- 
pils who are being vocationally trained to 


carry on the work of the war as office 


workers have first claim on available 
equipment. 

“Tf this Office can be of service to you 
or through you to the local schools in ad- 
justing the business education program to 
wartime needs, do not hesitate to request 
it. 
“The War Production Board’s pro- 
gram of securing typewriters from public 
schools is being conducted through estab- 
lished Federal and State educational 
agencies. Arrangements with private 
schools and colleges will be made through 
other channels. I am sending you under 
separate cover sufficient copies of Mr. 
Nelson’s letter for distribution to the 
local school superintendents of your State. 
Likewise, a sufficient supply of the at- 
tached report form — W.P.B.-Treasury 
Typewriter Procurement Program — will 
be sent directly to you from the War 
Production Board. Each local school sys- 
tem will fill out four of these forms and 
return them to your office. As indicated 
in the instructions on the back of the 
form, you will retain one copy and for- 
ward three to this Office. 

“IT know that the schools will, as al- 
ways, respond magnificently and promptly 
to this urgent need of the armed forces.” 

Public school officials have been quick 
to respond to this call. It is reported that 
Chicago has pledged 20 per cent of the 
machines in the entire city school system 
and that Detroit is turning in its junior 
high school typewriters and is going to do 
away with the teaching of typewriting in 
the junior high school. 

Mr. Harris, chairman of the office ma- 
chinery and equipment procurement com- 
mittee of W.P.B., reports that the pri- 
vate business schools have been responding 
splendidly to the appeal for typewriters. 
The following excerpt is from letters 
sent to members by the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges and the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools: 

“The officers of vour Association believe 
that it is the patriotic duty of every pri- 
vate commercial school owner to trans- 
fer to W.P.B. all typewriters which it 
may possess in excess of its actual needs 
for instruction after typing classes have 
been readjusted so as to employ every 
machine throughout every class period of 
each school day. We further recommend 
that for the basis of determining how 
many machines you shall turn over to the 
Government, your enrollment in typing as 
of November 2, 1942, be used.” 

In his letter to Dr. Studebaker about 
the government need for typewriters Don- 
ald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, made the following 
comment regarding the conversion of the 
typewriter industry to war production: 

“The accelerated tempo of modern war 
makes the typewriter an indispensable part 
of the rapid communications system which 
is the nerve center of mechanized war- 
fare. Despite the urgent need for new 
typewriters, there is a greater need for 
guns, bomb sights, anti-tank shells, fuses, 
and manv other precision fighting imple- 
ments which the office machinery manu- 
facturers are particularly well adapted to 
make, and consequently the industrv has 
been converted to war production. If all 
typewriters now in use are used efficiently 
—working a full day as “production ma- 
chines,” it will ke possible for all Ameri- 
cans to send their remaining used tvpe- 
writers to war, but the front line fight- 
ing weapons have got to be made new.” 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


Old Age and Family 
Security 


One reel, 16mm. Sound 


Distributed by: 


The local field offices of the 
Social Security Board. 


_ Rental: Free 
Running time: Twelve minutes 


Summary 


This film opens with a statement 
by President Roosevelt to the effect 
that the government has a duty to 
provide some security for all the peo- 
ple. The film then shows the pro- 
cedure followed in connection with 
old age and survivors insurance. 
The local field office issues the social 
security card. The following classes 
of people are eligible for benefits un- 
der this plan: Retired workers, young 
widows, aged parents, widows of in- 
dustrial workers. Claims are filed at 
the field offices where they are ex- 
amined by adjudicators who calculate 
the amount of the claim after which 
it is sent to the central office in 
Washington, D. C. 

The amount of the payment is 
based on the worker’s average month- 
ly wages. A typical example is 
shown in detail. A worker whose 
average wages were $150 receives on 
retirement $31.20 per month plus an 
allowance of $15.60 for an additional 
dependent. This sequence is shown 
in detail and is extremely effective. 
The amount of the benefit due is 
certified to the Treasury Department 
which then issues monthly checks to 
the individual. It is emphasized that 
this is earned security, not something 
for nothing. 

In addition to its major objective 
of explaining the workings of old age 
and survivors insurance this film will 
prove of extreme interest to business 
education teachers because of the 
many shots of mass production meth- 
ods used in large offices. The film 
shows the operation of Line-a-time 
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holders, the Hollerith sorting ma- 
chine, Recordak photography, check 
signing, addressing and mailing ma- 
chines. In addition to showing the 
detailed operation of these machines 
this picture will provide general oc- 
cupational information by giving stu- 
dents some idea of the environment 
in which they may practise the skills 
they learn in school. 


Men and Jobs 


One reel, 16mm. Sound 


Distributed by: 


The local field offices of the 
Social Security Board. To locate 
your local field office contact 
the regional social security 
office. 
Rental: Free 
Running time: Ten minutes 


Summary 


The major purpose of this film is 
to describe in some detail the work 
of the U. S. Employment Service. 
This color film begins with an intro- 
duction by Paul McNutt. It is stated 
that the purpose of this agency is to 
bring together those who want work 
and those who have work to offer. 
The service tells workers where to 
go to get jobs and where to go to 
get the training they need to get jobs. 


Through various modern techniques 
the service discovers the multiple job 
skills of workers and directs the 
retraining of long unemployed work- 
ers. 

There are 3000 part-time and 1500 
full-time offices of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. The film shows the 
procedure to be followed in register- 
ing and obtaining a job and shows a 
series of shots of various workers on 
the job. These shots are useful to 
economics teachers and_ business 
training teachers in providing stu- 
dents with a realistic background of 
large scale production methods. This 
sequence also underlines the great 
variety of occupational opportunities 
available. The film ends with a 
statement by the director of the U. S. 
Employment Service. 


Films For Rent 


Some months ago there was re- 
viewed on this page the film Cour- 
tesy Comes to Town. At that time 
the film could be obtained only by 
purchase. Because of the educa- 
tional excellence of this film it is 
very pleasing to note that it may 
now be rented from Bell and Howell, 
Radio City, N. Y., and 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago. This film 
will be interesting to all teachers 
and is extremely suitable for show- 
ing at a general assembly. From the 
same source may be obtained J Want 
a Job and Minutes Are Pennies. 
Both of these latter films will prove 
useful to business teachers. 


Interesting Pamphlet 


Visual minded teachers will be 
much interested in the pamphlet 
Opaque Projection, A New Fron- 
tier in Teaching by J. Y. Taylor 
which may be obtained from the 
Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Some of the illustrative material 
used deals directly with shorthand, 
typing and arithmetic. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 20 
1. Not less than an inch margin at top, left, and bottom of page; 34 


of an inch at the right. 
2. Single. 


3. Three and three-quarters inches from the top edge of paper. 


4. Number paragraphs of a letter in a single series, beginning with 


figure 1, indented five spaces. 


5. To the right of the first line of the heading, flush with the right 


margin. 
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has been principal and head of the commercial department at Alexis I. 
duPont High School in Wilmington, Delaware, since 1937. He began his 
teaching career in Delmar, Delaware. In addition to his administrative 
and teaching duties he is coach of baseball and basketball at Alexis I. 
duPont High School. Mr. Graef's training was obtained at Beacom Col- 
lege in Wilmington and at Rider College in Trenton, New Jersey. He has 
done graduate work at the University of Delaware and at Temple Uni- 
versity. He heads the Delaware Commercial Teachers Association, 
which office he held once before, in 1933. He is active in other state, 
sectional and national professional organizations. 


Harland B. Horton 


was elected president of Commercial Section of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association at the fall meeting of this group. He was a com- 
mercial teacher for five years at Burton Township High School and for 
three years at Coventry Township High School before accepting his 
present teaching position at John R. Buchtel High School in Akron, Ohio. 
He went to Akron in 1941. He received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and his Master's degree 
from Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Mr. Horton is secretary of the 
Akron group of commercial teachers, and holds membership in many 
other associations. 


D. D. Lessenberry 


has served, during his outstanding career in business education, as presi- 
dent of the National Business Teachers Association and of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association. He has been vice-president of the 
National Council for Business Education, of which he is now a member 
of the Administrative Board, and has held the second vice-presidency of 
the Department of Business Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion. At present he is president of Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate 
fraternity in business education. Mr. Lessenberry is director of the teacher- 
training program at the University of Pittsburgh. He is well-known as a 
convention speaker and author of textbooks and magazine articles. 


Lucy A. Murphy . 

the present head of the Rochester (New York) Business Education Associa- 
tion, is a teacher of shorthand, typing and personal relations in the post- 
graduate department of Jefferson High School in Rochester. Her Bache- 
lor's degree was received from the University of Rochester. Miss Murphy 
has had six years of business experience. She holds membership in 
many professional and civic organizations and is a past president of the 
Rochester Business and Professional Women's Club. She was a delegate 
for three years to the House of Delegates of the New York State Teachers 
Association. 
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STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS 


The Students’ Typing Tests are now 
sponsored by the National Council for 
Business Education and are available for 
distribution to schools. These tests were 
formerly sponsored by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., and Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany—but since the companies which sub- 
scribed the cost of this service have con- 
verted their entire facilities to war produc- 
tion, they are unable to continue rendering 
this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNnaL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 


COPYING TEST 
WITH ERASURES AND CORRECTIONS 
Volume IX, Number 3. December, 1942 


Percentiles Words per Minute 

100 70 
99 62 
98 58 
95 54 
90 50 
80 45 
70 41 
60 38 
50 35 
40 32 
30 29 
20 25 
10 20 
5 16 

2 12 

1 8 


Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Committee to Report on Radio in Business Education 


Mrs. Marie M. Stewart, of the Stoning- 
ton (Connecticut) High School, has been 
appointed to the Field Committee on Radio 
in Business Education of the Association 
for Education by Radio. Committee mem- 
bers previously announced are Dr. Ham- 
den L. Forkner, Columbia University; Dr. 
E. W. Ziebarth, Minnesota School of the 
Air, University of Minnesota; and Mar- 
garet Forcht, Howe High School, In- 


dianapolis. Dorothy M. Johnson, assistant 
editor of the Business Education World, 
is chairman. 

Each member is working on a special 
assignment on the use of radio for giv- 
ing actual instruction in business subjects. 
A report on these studies, with concrete 
recommendations to teachers, will be 
ready soon. 


Distributive Education Publications 


Two new publications have been an- 
nounced by the Division of Vocational 
Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. Bul- 
letin No. 150, Wartime Emergency Train- 
ing Program for Beginning Sales People, 
is a part-time preemployment training 
course to provide for replacement of 
salespeople who have entered military 
service or who have gone into defense 
industries. 

Volume I, Number 1 of The Distribu- 
tive Educator has as its editor Clyde W. 
Humphrey, who is thead of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration of Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, and secretary of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion. The publication contains articles by 
Mr. Humphrey and A. S. Proctor, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education. 

These publications are available upon 
request and without charge. 

Wartime Distributive Education Bulletin 


The Distributive Education Club of 
California published as a_ recent issue 
its bulletin on Distributive Education 
in Wartime. This bulletin gives sixteen 
specific answers to how the various lo- 
calities in California have adapted their 
programs to the changing war conditions 
and how they have made themselves ready 
for the further changes that are inevitable. 


Announcing—A Revised Edition of 


ESSENTIALS OF 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
By KANZER AND SCHAAF 


Note These Revision Features: 


Up-to-date new material, such as Credit Unions, Farm Problems, 
Cooperative Markets, FHA Loans, Social Security . . . Many new 
problems . . . Improved arrangement of illustrative problems . . . 
Additional drill material in fundamental operations . . . New 
illustrations and diagrams . . . A new Brief Edition . . . 


Teachers choose 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic because of its practical and realistic business 
situations . . . because it trains pupils to think and work systematically .. . 
because it painstakingly helps them to understand business concepts and vocabulary 
. . . because it emphasizes problem solving and analysis. 


They like its psychological organization providing a natural sequence of topics 
. the self-contained teachable lesson units .. . 
. the review of fundamental processes for remedial use. 

FOR THE ONE-SEMESTER COURSE 

Teachers will be glad to know that in response to a great demand a Brief 

Edition of Essentials has been prepared for use in the half-year course 


Both Editions Ready in January 


the differentiated assignments 


The right tool for 
one of today’s big jobs 


Applied 
Office 


Practice 


MORRILL, BESSEY, WALSH 
New Third Edition 


This popular text has been thor- 
oughly modernized so that it provides 
all the basic training needed by today’s 
students to perform office work intel- 
ligently and efficiently. 


Especially noteworthy is the adap- 
tation, as far as possible, of the ma- 
terial on commerce and communica- 
tions to present conditions and restric- 
tions. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
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CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS LONDON 
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For 


Our Country 


Business Educators Now Serving With 
the Armed Forces of the United States 


Ed, Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for inclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it is difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 
various branches of the service as headings. 


U.S. Army 


‘.ionel Bal, High School, North Arling- 
ton, New Jersey. 

John Bosch, High School, 
New Jersey. 

‘T. Carl Brown, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, State Department 
of Education, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

joseph E. Buckley, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Belleville, 


Stanley Calabro, High School, Harri- 
son, New Jersey. 

fvan Campbell, High School, Valley 
Stream, New York. 

Francis E. Carr, High School, Athol, 


Massachusetts. 

David Chase, High School, West Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Wilbur C. Cissell, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 

George Cronin, High School, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

john C. Crouse, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

John Cumisky, Community High School, 
Columbus, Kansas. 

H. H. Davison, formerly Retailing Co- 
ordinator for the Board of Education, 
Chicago. 

Parker J. Dexter, High School, 
cord, Massachusetts. 

Walter Dudas, South Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

James Dye, High School, ities, Con- 
necticut. 

Max Fesser, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Germain Gabriel, High School, 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Emery Gibson, Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege, Long Beach, California. 

Thomas Hancock, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Roger A. Hardy, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Charles Hart, Bulkeley High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Clay Hodges, High School, Ozark, Mis- 
souri, 

Howard §. Hollenberg, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Ralph Hovis, Battin High School, Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey. 


1942 


Con- 


West 


DECEMBER, 


LaMont Ingraham, High School, Kear- 
ney, New Jersey. 

John N. Jamison, High School, Scars- 
dale, New York. 

Arland Jenkins, Bulkeley High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Jerome Kesselman, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

John Lackas, Battin High School, Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey. 

L. Lautenbach, National Business Col- 
lege, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Robert Love, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Lawrence D. Markey, High School, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Stanley Moore, Pace Institute, New 
York, New York. 

D’Alton Myers, Glendale Junior Col- 
lege, Glendale, California. 

J. Leslie Newberry, Miami Senior High 
School, Miami, Florida. 
D. Gordon Roach, Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Malvin Ray Sebree, Simon Kenton 
High School, Independence, Ken- 
tucky. 

Glenn Spanabel, High School, Bronx- 
ville, New York. 

Charles Tucker, High School, Lee, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

S. M. Wedberg, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 

Robert L. Whisler, High School Salis- 
bury, Missouri. 

Dr. Floyd Wood, principal, The Mor- 
gan School, Clinton, Connecticut. 


U.S. Navy 


Phillip Bromley, San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego, California. 

Louis M. Dean, Pomona Junior College, 
Pomona, California. 

Leslie K. Faulkner, High School, Or- 
ange, Massachusetts. 

John J. Gress, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, New York. 

Herbert S. Hamilton, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana. 

Paul R. Hitchcock, High School, Mt. 
Dora, Florida. 

Heber H. Holloway, High School, Whit- 
tier, California. 


David P. Hourin, South Middlesex Sec- 
retarial School, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

George Joyce, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

J. M. Murray, president, Hammond Bus- 
iness College, Hammond, Indiana. 
L. S. Purdy, Littleford-Nelson School of 

Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mack Reynolds, Ventura Junior College, 
Ventura, California. 

Edward J. Schmidlein, Canisius College, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Paul W. Seaton, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

W. H. Shannon, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Andrew Siska, West Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


FE S, Coast Guard 


Curtis Dickenman, Farmington High 
School, Unionville, Connecticut. 


WAAC 


Katherine R. Goodwin, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Ruth Mueller, Township High School, 
Belleville, Illinois. 


WAVES & 


Margaret Helen Dobbie, Oakland (Cali- 
fornia) Public Schools. 

Sara E. Hill, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Rosalind M. Jones, Northeastern Okla- 
~homa Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa. 

Ruth F. Kennedy, Girls’ 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mary E. Meiring, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Caro I. Reese, Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washington. 

June B. Roberts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Catherine Stevens, Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Olive May Whittington, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware. 


High School, 
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Charles E. Boyer, a commercial teach- 
er in the Johnstown High School, Johns- 
town, Pa., has been named acting prin- 
cipal of the High School. He takes 
over the duties of Walter Davis who is 
serving as superintendent of Johnstown 
schools during the illness of Dr. J. Er- 
nest Wagner, the regular Superin- 
tendent. 


West Virginia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Montgomery, has appointed R. H. 
Carder associate professor of business. 
Mr. Carder was formerly head of the 
business department of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College. which department 
he organized in 1934, 


Norman Birss Curtis has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Training Section 
of the Civilian Personnel Division of the 
Army Air Forces, with his central office 
at Gravelly Point, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Curtis has served in the U. S. Office 
of Education for three years and was 
formerly director of the department of 
business education of Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College in Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Robert W. Diehl was recently ap- 
pointed principal of the John A. John- 
son High School, St. Paul. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. W. J. Little, who has retired. 


Dr. Howard I. Dillingham has been 
promoted from Academic Dean of Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, to Dean 
of the College. A. James Eby, has been 
promoted from associate professor of 
finance to professor and Marie Eng- 
barth has been appointed an office ma- 
chines instructor at this school. 


Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, 
of Rutherford, New Jersey, announces 
the appointment of Ray Farmer as a 
teacher of business subjects. He is to 
have charge of the business department 
of the school. Mr. Farmer has been 
superintendent of schools at Hot Springs, 
Montana, and has taught at Fergus 
County High School, Lewistown, Mon- 
tana and at Goddard College, Plainfield, 
Vermont. 


Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the promotion of three of its 
faculty members for the school term. 
Professor Urban F. von Rosen has been 
named chairman of the department of ac- 
counting; Professor A. O. Berger is now 
chairman of the department of economics; 
and Pauline Bloomquist has been pro- 
moted from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor of secretarial studies and chairman 
of that department. 


Carolyn Gable of Gramling, South 
Carolina, has been appointed graduate 
assistant to A. J. Lawrence, head of the 
department of business education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. She is 
teaching typing. Miss Gable was grad- 
uated from Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, last June. 
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Louise Green, a teacher at Bucknell 
Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, since September, 1941, has ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty of West 
Liberty State Teachers College, West 
Liberty, West Virginia. Before going 
to Bucknell Junior College Miss Green 
was supervisor of student teaching at 
New York University, head of the de- 
partment of business education at the El 
Paso (Texas) high School and a teacher 
in several other high schools in Texas. 


The appointment of Winfred R. Har- 
ris as head of the department of business 
education of Asheville College, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, was recently an- 
nounced. Before going to Asheville 
Mr. Harris was professor of business ad- 
ministration and commercial education 
at Salem College in West Virginia. 


Harry H. Hatcher has been appointed 
assistant principal of Mishawaka High 
School, Mishawaka, Indiana. He will 
retain his position as head of the com- 
mercial department. He formerly taught 
commercial subjects at Goshen (Indiana) 
High School. 


New Mexico Highlands University at 
Las Vegas has announced the appoint- 
ment of Floyd Kelly to the faculty of 
the business education department. 


Rider College at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, has appointed Dr. George Knight 
an instructor in economics and Miriam 
Knoer an _ instructor in_ secretarial 
science. Thomas Leyden has been ap- 
pointed professor of accounting and di- 
rector of athletics at this school. 


Julius Nelson, a commercial teacher 
at the Windber (Pennsylvania) High 
School for ten years, has been appointed 
to a position on the faculty of Garrison 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. In addition to his work there he 
will teach commercial arithmetic and 
business organization at the Baltimore 
City College in the evenings. Mr. Nel- 
son has conducted artistic typing con- 
tests for several years ahd is the author 
of a book on artistic typing. 


Elmer V. Nickel, an instructor in busi- 
ness subjects at Senior High School, 
Decatur, Illinois, since 1929, has been 
made head of the commerce department 
at this school. He was formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Coffee, Illinois. 


Honora Noyes has accepted an ap- 
pointment as instructor in secretarial 
science at Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Vernon V. Payne has been made act- 
ing head of the business education de- 
partment at New Mexico Highlands 
University at Las Vegas, in the absence 
of E. Dana Gibson who is studying for 
the doctorate at New York University. 


Maynard A. Peck has accepted a po- 
sition as head of the department of com- 
merce at Ottawa University, Ottawa, 
Kansas, where he will also serve as pro- 
fessor of commerce. Mr. Peck resigned 
his teaching position at Hutchinson 
Junior College, Hutchinson, Kansas, to 
accept this new position. He has taught 
in the high schools at Pratt and Alden, 
Kansas, and was city superintendent of 
schools in Marshall County, Kansas, for 
two years. 


Boston University recently announced 
the appointment of Atlee L. Percy as 
head of the accounting department in the 
College of Business Administration. Mr. 
Percy was formerly director of the Di- 
vision of Commercial Education and has 
been director of the Boston University 
Summer Session for a number of years. 


Ida Mae Pieratt, a graduate of Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky, has been 
made a graduate assistant in the depart- 
ment of elementary education at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, this 
year and is taking a major in business 
education. 


John L. Rowe, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the College of St. Teresa, Win- 
ona, Minnesota, has been granted a leave 
of absence in order to study for the 
doctorate at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. He is teaching type- 
writing part-time at the Washington 
School for Secretaries in New York. 


Paul L. Salsgiver, professor of com- 
mercial education at Boston University, 
has been appointed University counselor 
in business teacher training. 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
recently announced the appointment of 
Marian Simonson as an instructor in the 
medical secretarial practice department 
of the school. 


Dr. Etta C. Skene, has resigned her 
position as head of the department of 
business and professor of business edu- 
cation at Elizabethtown (Pennsylvania) 
College to accept a position as head of 
the department of business education at 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. She succeeds Paul W. 
Seaton, who is now in the Navy. 


Pauline Turner of Auburn, Maine, 
has joined the staff of the secretarial 
training department of the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. Miss Turner has 
taught in the Edward Little High 
School at Auburn and at Lincoin 
>cnool, New York City. 


Irol V. Whitmore, formerly super- 
visor of the office training section of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, has been appointed to the staff of 
the School of Business, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Business Administration. 
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As this issue of the Journal goes to press the Executive Board of the National Business Teachers 
Association announces that the Office of Defense Transportation has requested them to cancel all 
plans for the Detroit convention which was to be held December 28, 29 and 30. 


Tri-State Association Fall Meeting 
Meld in Pittsburgh 


More than seven hundred business edu- 
cators attended the first wartime meeting 
1’ Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
ociation at the Hotel William Penn at 
ie Pennsylvania, on November 6 


Soldiers stationed in Pittsburgh were 
-uests at the Friday evening party. Danc- 
‘ig and bridge playing were the two fea- 

ires of entertainment. 

Appearing on the Saturday morning 
sectional programs were the following 

veakers: Professor Russell A. Dixon, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. B. Frank 
‘.yker, Chief of Business Education Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education; Earl P. 

trong, U. S. Office of Education; Mr. 
\icManus, manager of U. S. Employment 
Service, Charleroi, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
‘iarvey Andruss, president of Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College; Dr. J. Nelson 
Mowls, superintendent of Uniontown Pub- 
lic Schools. In the salesmanship and dis- 
‘ributive education section, Bishop Brown 
of the University of Pittsburgh led a 
panel discussion in which the followin 
took part: Irene Askue, Gladys Nolan, an 
G. A. Palmer, Jr. 

Officers elected for next fall’s sectional 
meeting were: Consumer Education and 
Social Business, Chairman, H. G. Griffin, 
Vice Chairman, George Fisher; Book- 
keeping and Clerical Practice, Chairman, 
Sister Mary Francesca, Vice Chairman, 
M. Costello Ressler; Salesmanship and 
Distributive Education, Co-Chairmen, 
Mary Follansbee and Harold W. Thomas, 
Secretary, Gertrude Hunter. 

President Robert L. Fawcett presided 
at the Saturday luncheon. Mr. Wiley of 
the War Production Board made an ur- 
gent appeal for typewriters to aid our 
Government during the war. Dr. William 
A. Irwing, National Educational Director 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
spoke on “The War and Our Economy.” 
He pointed out that this is not a war in 
the usual sense of the word, but a revo- 
lution of global scope that will break 
down completely our isolationist concept. 
He told his listeners that although de- 
pendent on other countries for certain 
commodities, with our vast resources we 
can still be the leading country of the 
world if we are able to control the ocean 
highways and the laboring forces. 


N.A.B.T.T.1. Meeting 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions is planning 
to hold its annual meeting at the Mark 
Twain Hotel in St. Louis on February 26 
and 27, 1943, its dates coinciding with 
those of the meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges. The meet- 
ings are planned to consist of morning 
and evening sessions on both days and a 
luncheon meeting on Saturday. 


DECEMBER, 1942 


New England High School 
Teachers Convention 


“Commercial Education Geared to War- 
time Needs” was the theme for the 40th 
Annual Convention of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held November 21, at Northeastern 
University in Boston. 

It is reported that approximately 200 
members and guests attended the various 
section meetings. A number of outstand- 
ing speakers and authorities in the spe- 
cialized fields joined with a selected group 
of commercial teachers on the programs 
of these five meetings devoted to discus- 
sions of the general theme in relation to: 
Bookkeeping and clerical practice; general 
business; office machines; secretarial; re- 
tailing and merchandising. 

At the luncheon meeting Dr. Allan A. 
Stockdale gave an inspiring and thought- 
ful address on the subject of “America 
Tomorrow.” His remarks indicated clearly 
that any cause for a pessimistic outlook 
on America’s future is entirely unwar- 
ranted. 

At the regular business meeting Paul L. 
Salsgiver of Boston University was elected 
president for the coming year. Other offi- 
cers are: First vice-president, Jane Berri- 
man, High School, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts; second vice-president, Howard E. 
Batchelder, High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts; secretary, William O. 
Holden, High School, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, High 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts; assist- 
ant treasurer, Arthur Ross, High School, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 


Southwestern Private Schools 
Association Holds Dallas Meeting 


At a special meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Private Commercial Schools Associa- 
tion held in Dallas, Texas, October 16 and 
17, it was decided to send a questionnaire 
to all private business schools in order to 
be in a position to provide the government 
with much needed information on train- 
ing facilities. 

t was also decided to ask the private 
business schools of the nation to select an 
Emergency War Committee which will 
represent these schools in conferences with 
government agencies. This committee is 
to include fifteen school executives—five 
from the membership of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, five 
from the National Association of Accred- 
ited Commercial Schools, and five from 
schools not affiliated with either of these 
two groups. - 

The following officers of the associa- 
tion were elected at this meeting: Presi- 
dent, C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis 
Business College, Oklahoma City; vice- 

resident, E. A. Guise, Tulsa (Oklahoma) 

usiness College; secretary-treasurer, 
George R. Parish, Draughon’s Business 
College, San Antonio, Texas. 


Cancelation of Other Meetings Planned for 
Detroit at Time of N. B. T, A. Convention 


As has been the custom for many years, 
various groups allied or cooperating with 
the National Business Teachers Associa- ® 
tion had scheduled meetings and other 
activities preceding and during the associ- 
ation’s annual three-day convention at the 
Hotel Statler in Detroit, December 28, 29 
and 30. These meetings will not be held 
as planned on account of the cancellation 
of the plans for the N.B.T.A. convention. 


New England Business College 
Teachers Meet 


The New England Business College 
Teachers Association held an interestin 
and well-attended meeting on October 9 
at the Parker House in Boston. The 
principal speakers were Dr. Ion E, 
Dwyer, Morse College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Harold H. Smith and Clyde 
I. Blanchard of The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

Accounting, typewriting steno- 
graphic panel discussions were under the 
general chairmanship of Alice Faircloth 
Barrie, principal of Lowell (Massachu- 
setts) Commercial College. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Elizabeth Eaton, Edgewood 
Secretarial School, Edgewood, Rhode Is- 
land; vice-president, Herbert E. Petzold, 
principal of McIntosh School, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts; secretary-treasurer, Mil- 
dred Goff, Hesser Business College, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 


Junior College Association 
Holds Regional Meetings 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has canceled all plans for its an- 
nual meeting scheduled for St. Louis, 
March 4-6. Instead of one national meet- 
ing six regional meetings were arranged 
to be held at points convenient to junior 
college administrators, thus assuring at- 
tendance of a larger number of repre- 


. sentatives of the more than 600 junior 


colleges of the nation than would be able 
to attend one national meeting under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The regional meetings held to date and 
their places and dates of meeting are as 
follows: Junior College Council of the 
Middle States, New York City, November 
28; Southern Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Memphis, December 1; and New 
England Junior College Council, Boston, 
December 5. Groups meeting in the spring 
are: North Central Council of Junior 
Colleges, Chicago; Northwest Association 
of Junior Colleges, Spokane; and Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation, in or 
near Los Angeles. 
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Simportant manuals THESE USEFUL OFFICE 
for ACCESSORIES SPEED 


WAR TRAINING [| UP WAR WORK 
CLASSES AND VICTORY 


RIE without the many useful office accessories, filing equipment and 
THE TECHNICAL SECRETARY SE s supplies that help speed up routine. Globe-Wernicke offers a 
great variety of dependable “business helps’’ needed in every 


By Queena Hazelton office. They make work easier, save time and money. 


Sold by leading stationers and office equipment dealers. 


7 THE MILITARY STENOGRAPHER 
THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER 
THE AVIATION SECRETARY 
SECRETARY TO THE ENGINEER 


INDEX TRAYS ANDULAR CELLULOID 
THE MEDICAL SECRETARY BOX FILES TAB GUIDES 
of heavy binders’ Available in letter and Easy to see . .*. no 
H . urnis. nm severa 
Each of these manuals is organized as follows: are removeble. 


Globe Wernicke 


1. Technical previews in Gregg shorthand outlines. 


2. Appropriate solid-matter dictation based on the Cincinnati, Ohio 


previews. MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


3. A complete glossary of terms. 


All terms are defined fully, and where advisable, are ¢ 
spelled phonetically. Practical Books 
Write today for copies. ° i 
for Wartime 
BREWER — HURLBUT — CASEMAN : 
Also, just off the press— Introductory Business Training _ 
Strands Training students in good management of time and F 
money today means better soldiers and workers and homes 
SALESMANSHIP for Americas BREWER-HURLBUT-CASEMAN 
For Vocational and Personal Use troduces the student to the intelligent use of business 
services—a firm foundation for America’s economy in a 
both war or peace. tl 
Approaches the subject from the viewpoint of de- fs 
veloping a well-balanced and desirable personality. McMACKIN MARSH BATEN te 
T rithmeti Busin 
Practical treatment of speech, conversation, public he Arithmetic of Business se 
ec 
The Revised Edition of this successful book concen- tr 
speaking, application letters, business and social trates on the essential, practical operations that are funda- se 
behavior, and cultural background. mental in all business activities. Includes the types of m 
4 computation with which the student should be familiar. ut 
Ww 
tr 
e pl 
inn and Company 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. | 
Boston - New York - Chicago - Atlanta - Dallas he 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N, Y. Columbus - San Francisco : 
8a 
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BUSINESS LAW, by Robert O. Skar and 
Benjamin W. Palmer, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 478 pp. 
$2.50. 


A non-technical presentation of the busi- 
ness, personal, and social aspects of law. 
it is of intermediate difficuity, directed at 
collegiate schools of business and junior 
colleges. 

In its thirty-eight chapters in a com- 
prehensive presentation of business law, 
organized into units from which the teach- 
er can select appropriate material to fit the 
needs of his class. After the first chapter 
has been presented, the rest of the ma- 
terials may be presented in any order se- 
lected by the teacher. 

Each chapter follows a pattern which is 
something like this: introductory comment 
giving background and motivation for the 
teaching; historical development, defini- 
tions, and basic principles of law broad- 
ening the outlook of the students in the 
topic covered; illustrative case material 
and case references; practical problems 
and review questions; case problems; 
special problems emphasizing the use of 
local materials such as newspapers; and 
discussion problems pointing to the social 
implications of the law in the life of the 
community. 

The law has been presented very ade- 

quately in these materials and the rela- 
tionship of the law to group living empha- 
sized. In this respect the text is showing 
the way to application of the law to the 
immediate lives of the students. 
_ Business Law is the most recent volume 
in the McGraw-Hill Publications in Busi- 
ness Education series for which F. G. 
Nichols is consulting editor. 

A complete teacher’s manual is now 
available. 

* 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING (Fourth 
Edition), by R. G. Walters and John 
W. Wingate, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 562 pp. $1.68. 


This Fourth Edition of Fundamentals 
of Selling has been built around the thesis 
that “Selling is primarily the rendering of 
service to the consumer.” With that point 
of view the authors have introduced the 
subject with a study of problems relating 
to consumer demand. 

The volume is divided into seven major 
sections—functions of selling, basic knowl- 
edge needed in selling, the seller, the sales 
transaction, special mediums for selling, 
selling policies, and selling oneself. These 
major subdivisions have been further di- 
vided into thirty units or chapters, each 
chapter organized for motivated teaching 
with interesting pictures and other illus- 
trations, a concise presentation of princi- 
ples involved, questions on the text, ques- 
tions for discussion, and problems and 
projects. 

A chapter on the consumer movement 
has been included in this edition, empha- 
sizing the fact that sales people should be 
familiar with the various phases of or- 
ganized consumer effort. There are also 
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new materials on sales by means of mer- 
chandise display and by telephone and 
radio. The future of television in selling 
is also discussed. 

Teachers of merchandising will want to 
examine this text which will be an avenue 
to them for improved teaching in the field. 
The Workbook for use with the text has 
been prepared by Bernard A. Shilt and in- 
cludes instructional texts, textbook proj- 
ects, and supplementary projects—all these 
special techniques pointing to better teach- 
ing and broader learning. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE, by William H. But- 
terfield, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Text 85 pp.; 40 problems, 40 Facsimile 
Letterheads, 82x11 inches. $2. 


A workbook of forty assignments in 
everyday business correspondence designed 
to test the student’s imaginative and crea- 
tive ability. Each problem describes a 
typical letter-writing situation in which 
the student may find himself when he en- 
ters business, such as situations dealing 
with credit, collection, adjustment, sales 
and other matters. 

Each unit presents all the circumstances, 
particularly the practical and human in- 
terest elements, and a list of suggested 


‘readings helpful in the composition of the 


letter assigned. Letterhead forms are de- 
signed to resemble the actual letters the 
student would receive in business. 

The workbook is a valuable teaching or 
testing tool which may be used with any 
source book in the presentation of letter 
writing in a course in business English. 


THE USE OF TESTS AND READING DE- 
VICES IN THE APPRAISAL OF PER- 
SONALITY, by Arthur E. Traxler, New 
York: Bulletin No. 23 of the Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 W. 59 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 74 pp. $1.00, 


This bulletin is a complete revision of 
oe bulletin published in March, 


It gives a careful evaluation of the va- 
lidity of various procedures for apprais- 
ing personality. In addition, there is an 
up-to-date list of tests and reading ref- 
erences for measuring personality. 


DIRECTED HOMEWORK GREGG 
SHORTHAND, by I. H. Young, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 
List price, 88 cents. 


This homework pad of 96 assignments 
contains graded practice material for the 
first eight chapters of the Gregg Short- 
hand Manual, Anniversary Edition. 

The student is directed what to practice, 
how much, and when to practice, since 
the exercises are numbered the same as 
the paragraphs in the Shorthand Manual. 
Blank spaces follow all words, sentences, 
and phrases to be written. The words are 
arranged in “rotating practice patterns,” a 
pedagogical device that accelerates the 
learning rate. Research reveals that the 
cause of learning in subjects like short- 
hand is not repetition, but re-creation. In 
rotating practice patterns the material is 
so arranged that, although the learner 
writes each word many times, he is forced 
to re-create the shorthand outline each 
time he writes it instead of mechanically 
repeating it. This’ systematic homework 
program is a timesaver for both teacher 
and student. 

The pages are perforated for tearing 
out and handing in practice work. 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE, by Abbie A. 
Morrill, Mabel A, Bessey, and John V. 
Walsh; Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 368 pp. $2. 


In this text on the high school level, the 
Third Edition of Applied Office Practice, 
materials and_ illustrations have been 
brought up to date, so as to include con- 
ditions and restrictions as they are found 
in the world today. 

The presentation of the materials is as 
simple and brief as is consistent with ef- 
fectiveness. The problems deal with the 
common office routines, especially those 
which the beginner meets and with which 
she should be acquainted. In addition to 
the problems, general questions are also 
included. These demand careful consid- 
eration by the learner in the task of find- 
ing solutions for them. 

The text will serve as a valuable ref- 
erence book to the office worker as well as 
a source book and a workbook for the 
learner. 


NEWSPAPER DISCRIMINATION — An 
Annotated Bibliography, by Edgar Dale 
and Verna Spicer, Series 1—-Modern 
Media of Education, Volume 1, No. 6, 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 27 pp. 25 cents. 


Contains forty-five digests of articles 
which describe ways in which newspaper 
discrimination has been taught. In ad- 
dition, there is presented a bibliography 
of forty-five titles which offer sugges- 
tions for further reading of books related 
to newspapers. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(SEE PAGE 16 FOR QUESTIONS) 


Our contributors to this feature this month are Doris Russell of 
Amhurst, Nebraska and Sister M. Fides of Chicago, Illinois. 


@ 1. Speed and accuracy tests should be 
seg for the pupils feel that they should 

Ow how much their “net words per 
minute” is worth in school marks. It is 
one way to encourage them to do better 
work. 

Start using the stop watch very early 
in the first year typewriting class so the 
pupils will become accustomed to typing 
under time. Many short tests are given 
during the first nine weeks for they can 
build speed quicker by writing faster for 
very short periods of time. The timed 
tests are gradually lengthened into five- 
minute tests and these are given during 
the rest of the semester. Practice tests 
of longer length are also given so that it 
will not be too great a jump to start tak- 
ing the ten-minute test during the second 
semester. 

All speed tests are graded according to 
the International Contest Rules except that 
one point is deducted from the total gross 
words typed for each error instead of ten. 
In other words, there is usually not much 
difference between the gross and net speed 
made on the tests. Since the tests are 
scored this way, an accuracy grade as well 
as a speed grade is given, and an average 
of the two is taken. 

The pupils are not allowed to erase on 
timed tests, for they are more apt to get 
in the habit of making careless erasures 
because they want to type as much as they 
can before time is called. 

The grading scales used for both begin- 
ning and advanced typewriting in my 
classes are as follows: 


Speed Scale 
2nd Nine Weeks—First Semester 
Beginning Typewriting 
Five-minute Tests 


Over 30 (net w.p.m.) ...... A 98 
Second Semester 
4th Six Weeks 
5th Six Weeks 

D 75 
6th Six Weeks 

Advanced Typewriting 
Fifteen-minute Tests 
Ist Six Weeks 
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2nd and 3rd Six vee 


2nd Semester 


The accuracy scale used for both 
classes is as follows: 


Percentage 

Errors Grade 
54 


A record form is given to each pupil on 
which he keeps a record of his test re- 
sults. These are recorded immediately 
after a test has been returned. 

I keep a similar record on which is re- 
corded the test results of all of the pupils 
on each test. A note is also made on the 
chart of the particular test given. Each 
pupil keeps a graph of his speed and ac- 
curacy tests so he can see the “picture” 
of his progress, 

I find that the pupils are constantly 
working to do a little better each time. 
Those who make A’s do not stop there, 
but try that much harder to see how 
much they can surpass their previous 
record. This method of grading gives 
everyone in the class the same chance to 
make good for he knows just what he has 
to do to attain the grade he desires. If 
the net speeds made are scaled and 
graded accordingly, then it discourages the 
slower ones who may type accurately but 
just can’t raise their speed enough to 
meet that made by the best in the class. 


e 2. It is the purpose of the business de- 
partment to help to prepare business stu- 
dents to meet the problems of life, finan- 
cially, professionally, and socially. If the 
student is to meet these obligations in a 
satisfatcory manner, he must have a pleas- 
ing personality. However, if nature has not 
endowed him with desirable qualities, then 
it is the responsibility of the business 
teacher to contribute to the development 
of them. Business teachers have a definite 
responsibility for the formation of good 


habits in students who are taking the 
business course. The importance of this 
matter is so great that it should not be 
left to chance. It is obvious that this 
phase of education, the development of 
desirable personality and character traits, 
has been neglected. 

Technical skill will be of little value 
to the young worker unless he has de- 
veloped favorable personal qualities. The 
successful development of desirable per- 
sonality traits in the classroom requires 
teacher guidance. This should be fully 
appreciated by business teachers and they 
should be prepared to assume this im- 
portant responsibility. Statistics show that 
eighty-five per cent of business failures 
are due to character weaknesses, either 
the lack of good personal qualities or the 
presence of bad ones. A good personality 
is a definite requirement for success in 
most all phases of work. It is of greater 
influence on the individual’s success than 
a knowledge of any one subject. It is 
far more important that young people 
preparing for business positions acquire 
such traits as charm and adaptability than 
that they attain high technical skill. 

The ability to develop such desirable 
and essential business traits as honesty 
accuracy, and sociability, does not depend 
upon the size or intelligence ef the stu- 
dent. A business student soon realizes 
that his success in securing a position, in 
advancing in it, and in holding it, depends 
to a great extent upon his personality and 
character traits. For this reason he is 
eager to learn all he can to develop the 
qualities which are so essential to his suc- 
cess. The fact that students appreciate 
the value of a pleasing personality in busi- 
ness should be a sufficient justification for 
giving attention to personality develop- 
ment in the curriculum. 

Nevertheless, in attempting to develop 
desirable personality traits in the student, 
it might be well to keep these traits be- 
fore him to serve as a motivation for him 
to develop his personal qualities. The 
teacher might create even a greater desire 
for the ideal in the mind of the student 
by means of inspirational talks in class, by 
personal advice, and by application_of the 
ideal to practical life situations. Farrar’ 

ives the following methods for cultivat- 
ing a better personality in the student: 


. By example of the teacher 

. By reference and exhibits 

. Class room talks 

. Class instruction 

Current articles 

. Travel and self-correction 

. Reading and discussing books 

. Upholding standards of performance 

. Rating schedules and conferences 

10. Conduct in class 

11. Class in office practice 

12. Cooperative vocational education 

13. By applying educational theories 

14. By giving definite instructions about 
traits 

15. Personification 

16. By using personality charts 


If business educators are to accomplish 
the aim of their work, then they must 
turn out students who are capable of en- 
tering the business world fortified with 
those qualifications and characteristics 
which will assure them lasting success. 


1Farrar, Arthur, The Development of Per- 
sonality and Character Traits Through Business 
Education, Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, 1939. 
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_..-AN 8 SYSTEM PLAN 
FOR WARTIME PRACTICE TEACHING 


@ Jobs are waiting for business school 
students .... but today’s student must be 
efficient at once! We've no time for 
apprenticeship methods. That's why the 
graduates of more than 4500 schools and 
business colleges who use Remington 
Rand practice equipment are eagerly 
sought by wartime offices—they know 
their job before they're hired. 

For these students may learn eight differ- 
ent vertical filing systems... They practice 
with exact replicas of the files that they II ee 

find on the job. Before they are ever em- a 

ploved. they are completely “broken-in”, 
Not only can your school obtain any or ' 
all vertical practice outfits. but there's a 
visible record keeping program too, Again, 
the practice equipment faithfully dupli- 
cates practical office problems. 


Litthe wonder, then, that today’s employ- 
ers so often ask for a certificate from the 
American Institute of Filing. They know 
its graduates are trained for the job. 


ALPHABETIC CARD INDEX 


A new practice outfit that teaches the basie deci- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


mal subject system—a plan used increasingly by 
both industry and government since the nation ey 
Miss N. Mae Sawyer, 
went to war. [t's complete with replica guides and . vy 
folders, and listing of subject headings with rela- Dept. JBE-12-42. Buffalo. N.Y. 


NUMBER 


tive index, 

ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER 
For full. obligation-free details of practice meth- 
ods of teaching, clip and mail the coupon at the 
right. We'll promptly send you information about 
our new decimal subject index, 


Please send me free literature and 
all the facts on Remington Rand Prac 
tice Methods of Teaching 
O FILING © VISIBLE RECORD 

KEEPING 


Name 


School 


Address 


City State 
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This 
has bee 
War... 


spewriters, tov, are casualties, This one was 


executing essential tasks on board a U. 8. warship 
sehen carrier-borne enemy aircraft attacked. Note how 


portions of the machine have been melted by fire which, 


will you 


incidentally, burned out the desk from under it. 


sell one replace it? 


Here’s a veteran of our Navy ...no longer 
able to serve under the Stars and Stripes. 


‘“Make good my loss’’ is what this 


Underwood says to you, to every educator : 


in charge of commercial courses. 

Mutely it asks the question “Have you yet 
sold to the government one-fourth of your 
machines?” 

You know, probably, that Underwood 
Elliott Fisher and other typewriter manu- 


facturers are busy turning out fighting 
equipment, 


Consequently our government looks to you 
for the extra typewriters so vitally needed 
to speed the Nation’s victory. 


Telephone the nearest Underwood Elliott 
Fisher branch. Join the patriotic companies 
who are sharing their typewriters with our 
Army and Navy. Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and future makers of typewriters, adding and accounting machines 
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